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A PICTORIAL HOLIDAY. 


By OSCAR 


HE madness that takes hold 
on us all at the summer 
solstice and keeps possession 
until, at least, September, 

when we suddenly become normal 
again, is not to be 
traced entirely to 
a craving for the 
“simple life.” 
Anything less 
“simple ” than 
the usual life of 
the country 
house, the sea- 
side boarding- 
establishment, 
the spa hotel and 
the mountain 
hydro, I-do not 
know in all our 
modern schemes 
for killing time. 
We escape from 
one kind of mon- 
strous slavery we 
call work and 
deliberately 
thrust ourselves 
under another 
tyranny and 
call it play. In both, conventions 
domineer us, just the customary 
stifling conventions man has invented 
to keep himself civilised. For that 
purpose they- are very useful, no 


MR. ARTHUR FRIEDENSON, 


PARKER. 


doubt, but a habit that grows into a 
necessity becomes a master and justi- 
fies a revolution. We have no desire 
to see everybody revolt, because 
that would be alarming, and besides 
it would fill up 
all the quiet 
nooks» where a 
holiday is really 
enjoyable. Let 
the bulk of man- 
kind stick to one 
another and sup- 
port their thin 
veneer of civilisa- 
tion by stand- 
ing close, shoul- 
der to shoulder, 
and meanwhile 
the elect can 
thinly people the 
sparse Edens 
still left uncor- 
rupted by the 
fall of man into 
servile _unifor- 
mity. 

When we can- 
not take the 
body and its 
senses, physical and spiritual, into 
the heart of nature, it is not a 
bad substitute to sit down before a 
picture painted by an artist who can 
interpret her moods in terms of 
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feeling, and there are in this year’s 
Royal Academy exhibition a few 
works of this quality. Such a paint- 
ing does not always reveal itself at 
once, even to an artist who under- 
stands the technique involved, and 
much less to the man who is ignorant 
of the rudiments of the craft. But 
whoever has a genuine love for Nature 
cannot long contemplate a fine land 
or sea scape without being stirred 
by a reflex of the emotions that 
Nature herself rouses in the mind. 

For this article, therefore, which 
appears in the holiday month, we 
have made a collection of just such 
pictures from the Academy Exhibi- 
tion of this year. In most of them 
we do really escape from the 
press of humanity in which we are 
compelled to pass the greater part 
of each year. They take us to 
Nature in her brightest, happiest and 
sunniest moods, the best tonic for 
exhausted nerves, the truest restora- 
tive for jaded imaginations and over- 
wrought bodies. 

Mr. Arthur Friedenson’s landscapes 
seem always to present Nature in a 
certain familiar and friendly aspect. 
There is in them nothing of the 
coldness and unexpectedness of a 
formal introduction. Consider the 
two reproductions we give. The 
scenes presented strike us at once as 
old friends with a cordial welcome 
for us. This is our goal, we say; 
we go no further. Here are rest 
and peace and a quiet life, and such 
humanity as we meet is unspoiled. 
In his “‘ Runswick Bay” what a 
glorious summer morning is dawning. 
The curtain of haze is lifting slowly, 
bringing the distant shores of the bay 
and the far away hills every moment 
into clearer view, while nearer, the 
blue-grey smoke rises lazily from the 
village chimneys, and in the fore- 
ground every detail stands out sharp 
and clear in the early morning light. 


That this delightful picture has been 
promptly purchased for the nation 
under the terms of the Chantrey 
Bequest is a tribute to which all art 
lovers will cordially subscribe, since 
it is a painting to which they will 
love to come again and again for that 
touch of healing, of which only Nature 
herself understands the secret. 
Mr. Friedenson was born in 1872, 
and owes nothing of his success 
te adventitious aids in early life, 
since his parents were in humble 
circumstances. At the age of twelve 
he entered the Leeds School of Art, 
attending the evening classes, and 
at fourteen he commenced work under 
a sign writer. His art studies were 
not neglected, however, and he made 
such effective use of his spare time 
that a picture of his was hung at the 
Spring exhibition of the Leeds Art 
Gallery when he was only sixteen. 
A year later, in 18809, his first painting 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
and he was still in knickerbockers 
when he presented himself at Burling- 
ton House on varnishing day. He 
was fortunate enough to obtain a 
patron in a Leeds gentleman of means 
who was*interested in the fine arts, 
and by his assistance was enabled 
to pursue his art studies in Paris, 
where for two winters he studied at 
Julian’s under Professors Bougereau 
and Gabriel Ferrier. He first went 
to Runswick Bay, which is his present 
home, in 1891, and two years after- 
wards proceeded to Antwerp, where 
he studied in the Academie des 
Beaux Arts. In 1895 Mr. Frie- 
denson exhibited in the Royal Aca- 
demy his large landscape, “* Flowing 
to the Sea,” which was hung on the 
line and attracted marked attention 
from the art world of London.! This 
was followed, the next year, by 
another large canvas, “‘ The Meadow 
Stream,” which was hung on the 
line in the first room, and materially 
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“ A SEPTEMBER MORNING.” 


increased the artist’s reputation, re- 
ceiving also very favourable mention 
in connection with the Chantrey Be- 
quest purchases. Some idea, how- 
ever, of the discouragements attending 


“ SOLILOQUY.” 


the pursuit of art as a profession 
may be had from the fact that, 
in spite of .these recognitions, Mr. 
Friedenson’s ambition and enthusiasm 
received so many rebuffs that he 


ARTHUR FRIEDENSON, 


almost gave up the struggle in 
despair. But he persevered, and in 
1g0or the Leeds Corporation bought 
his picture, “The Flowing Tide,” 
for their permanent collection. In 


JOSEPH LONGHURST. 


1905, at the Academy, “ October 
Sunshine” also found a host of 
admirers. The following year “ An 
Autumn Morning” and ‘A Sunlit 
Bay” were both hung on the 
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and finally this year’s pic- 
ture secured one of ‘the coveted 
recognitions .in its purchase, as 
we have said, under the Chantrey 
Bequest. “ Runswick Bay” was 
painted from the artist’s cottage 
door, and certainly it is a_ spot 
worthy an artist’s choice for a resi- 
dence. The picture. was begun in 
November last, a few weeks after 
his marriage with the daughter of 
the headmaster of the Harrogate 
Technical School. His wife is herself 
an. artist, at one time a student at 
the Herkomer School, and Mr. 
Friedenson declares with unaffected 
sincerity that to her sympathetic 
help and encouragement he owes 
the success he has undoubtedly 
achieved. 

Mr. Friedenson works almost en- 
tirely out of doors; as he says, 
“‘T live as much as possible with the 
scenes I paint.” He rarely leaves 
the country for the town, and when 
he does, divides his time between 
the National Gallery, the Wallace 
Collection, the Diploma Gallery and 
South Kensington Museum. His 
chief pleasures among landscape 
painters are, he declares, Turner, 
Constable, Hobbema, Jacob Ruys- 
dael, Richard Wilson, Old Crome, 
Bonington, Cannaleto, the Barbizon 
School, James and Matsys Maris and 
Mark Fisher, while Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, da Vinci, Hals, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Whistler, Watts and Sargent 
are his gods in figure painting. 


line, 


Where whispering wood and placid 
listening water cling together in a 
long idle summer mood makes an 
ideal piece of rest, and such is the 


unnamed spot which Mr. Joseph 
Longhurst has taken for his painting 
“Soliloquy.” Where it lies is not 
of much moment, though if the 
artist would mark the place on the 
map,no doubt many of us would set 
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out to find it on our first idle day. 
Better ndt to know, perhaps, and 
take the picture on faith. It is a 
place to dream in. A touch of 
melancholy pervades the scene, and 
that is right, for the highest beauty 
is always associated with melan- 
choly, and a holiday that is filled 
with garish sunlight and a strenuous 
effort to crowd every moment with a 
new sensation is not a beautiful holi- 
day at all. On such a bank as Mr. 
Longhurst has painted, with his keen 
artistic sense of the charm of perfect 
repose, looking across the silent water 
into cool, deep shadows, with the 
sunlight on the glade beyond, bringing 
a hopeful promise into the picture, 
who could not make the dreariest 
life, drained to an arid waste by 
uncongenial toil, return to flower and 
fruit once more ? It is to such uses, 
I conceive, that the landscape painter 
labours, and he must go on labouring, 
though he cannot know the hundredth 
part of good he does in recreating 
the souls of his fellow-men. 

But the sea, no less than the coun- 
try, invites us, and the rest of the 
sea is different from the rest of the 
land. In such a picture as Mr. 
Longhurst’s no mind can resist the 
influence of that infinite peace of 
nature; in the Hon. Duff Tolle- 
mache’s “The Lizard” it is the 
suggestion of infinite change that 
charms and soothes the spirit. To 
me, and probably to others, a per- 
fectly calm and unruffled sea is 
irritating. A giant may be terrible 
in his wrath, but asleep he is ridicu- 
lous. ‘Only when the sea conveys some 
sense of its might does it draw us to 
itself and make us feel the paltriness 
of most of our human ambitions 
and endeavours. When she crushes 
huge ships in her grasp and tears 
the solid rock from its bed, the spirit 
responds to the grandeur of her rage 
with an uplifting that is not to be 
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distinguished from our exultation 
before a sublime landscape, and both 
take us out of our normal selves into 
an altogether serener atmosphere. 
“The Lizard” has this reyivifying 
power. There are tumult here and a 
sense of peril, ceaseless movement 
and reckless change ; there are space 
and air and cool, green depths—and 
all these sensations.take possession 
of us and crowd out the fretful 
monotony and wearying travail from 
which we have sought an escape. 


The picture by Mr. Frank Spend- 
love-Spendlove reproduced here is 
“At Autumn’s Close,” a _ peaceful 
moorland scene at sunset, with a 
threatening sky to emphasise the 
present calm. The russet browns 
and olive greens, which are the domi- 
nant tones, lend a melancholy charm 


to the picture. The year is dying, 


and winter is drawing its pall slowly 
over the landscape. The woman and 
the sheep are creeping homeward, 
“for the night cometh when no man 
can work.” 

Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove was born in 
1866, and exhibited his first Academy 
picture in 1886, since which date 
he has been represented in the 
Academy exhibitions every year by 
landscape and figure paintings. In 
r1g0r he was awarded the Gold Medal 
for his picture in the Paris Salon 
(Société des Artistes Frangais), the 
painting being also purchased for the 
National Musée du Luxembourg. He 
founded the Spenlove - School of 
Modern Art at Beckenham (known 
as the Yellow Door School), and in 
1902 was re-elected for a second 
term of three years on the council 
of the Royal Society of British 
Artists. 


r Mr. Byron Cooper, who has won 
distinction as a landscapist of strong 
individuality, was born at Manchester 


and studied at the Manchester Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, but has been above 
all a faithful and diligent ‘pupil of 
Nature herself. He has been. an 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
since 1881, while “‘ one man ”’ exhibi- 
tions of his works have been held, not 
only in .London, but in many of the 
larger cities of the provinces. His 
painting of “ Godrevy Light” is in 
the permanent collection of the Man- 
chester Corporation, and “‘ The Ribble 
Valley ’’.in that of the Blackburn 
Corporation. The picture in this 
year’s Royal Academy, “ Night— 
*Whert the moon lights her watch 
tower in the sky,’” which is repro- 
duced herewith, was painted as one 
of the series designed in praise of the 
beauties of night. This series was 
commenced in 1895 with his Academy 
picture “ Moonrise,” and inaugurated 
a new and original departure, both 
in conception and technique, from 
the accepted and conventional method 
of rendering and interpreting moon- 
light. That painting was followed 
by “ Queen of the Night, Unveil!” 
“Godrevy Light,” ‘The Harbour 
Bar,” “ In Sleep the World Reposes,” 
“The Rising Moon ” and “ Night.” 

Mr. Cooper was first on the list 
of “outsiders,” specially chosen by 
Sir Frederick Leighton and the Inter- 
national Committee of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889 as a representative 
of British art, and his work was also 
selected for the St. Louis (U.S.A.) 
Exhibition of. 1904, for the New 
Zealand International Exhibition of 
1906 and for the Irish International 
Exhibition of 1907. His position, 
therefore, amongst modern British 
painters- is strongly entrenched 
amongst his brethren of the fine 
arts. . 


In Mr. Alfred Hartley’s quaintly 
inscribed ‘“‘No Thoroughfare” we 
have a characteristic English land- 
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scape which may confront us in any 
of our walks.in the shady lanes or 
over sun-lit meads. The brilliant 
light flooding the field beyond the 
gap in the fence is an inducement 
to pause in the cool shadows where 
the sheep are huddled for shelter. 
But if “No Thoroughfare’ blocks 
the footsteps, the spiritual compre- 
hension of such a picture has no 
parallel check. If there is here no 
far-stretching view to quicken the 
pulse by its grandeur, there is the 


“ AT AUTUMN’S CLOSE.” 


solemn stillness of noontide, the inner 
consciousness of Natureat the flood- 
tide of her energies—that supreme 
energy that works in a silence no less 
majestic than the fury of storm. 
What makes an artist >—What 
decides an art career ?—is a question 
which receives at least one answer 
in listening to Mr. James H. Cross- 
land’s account of his early days and 
the things that formed his tastes and 
inspired his ambition. His father 
was a clergyman, and his home was 
in a picturesque part of Derbyshire, 


about four miles from extensive 
woods. He was educated at home 
under a private tutor, who was also 
a congenial comrade in the sports 
and pastimes of his pupils. Both 
father and tutor seem to have had 
a keen eye for the signs of any special 
predilections in the. youngsters to- 
wards a career. Now let Mr. Cross- 
land tell the tale in his own words. 

“Those woods with their rocky 
dells had an irresistible attraction 
for us, and so we used to steal off 
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surreptitiously to a rocky knoll under 
some fine Scotch firs. It was lovely 
to lie down there on the soft, dry, 
springy grass, with the hum of insects 
like a constant, yet varying musical 
note, sounding all the time. Then 
we descended the rocks, partly by 
holding on to, the tree-boughs that 
grew out of and up from the foot of 
them. The bracken under which 
we crawled, the cave.across.the valley 
in the rocks at the opposite side, 
the. deep red sunset seen through 
the dark fir trunks, the large pond or 
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MR. BYRON COOPER. 
lake with the island on it, etc., the 
scenes of many boyish adven- 
tures, were all in harmony with the 
Red Indian stories we read, and 


fostered my love of wild and romantic 
beauty, which I think had more to 
. do with my becoming an artist than 


anything else. Of course, there is 
always the feeling of pleasure in 
looking at a good picture derived 
ftom the evidence of skill and power 


“ NIGHT: ‘WHEN THE MOON LIGHTS HER WATCH TOWER IN THE SKY.’” 


and the revelation of the mind of the 
painter as if seen in a-mirror. But 
the wild and romantic have always 
appealed strongly to me, both in 
painting and music. It was this 
which drew me to the Scottish and 
Welsh mountains, and finally made 
the English lake district my home. 
Possibly, the same impulse to some 
extent made me always fond of a 
boat of almost any kind, and the 
boating, yachting and camping on 
Lake Windermere afforded me and 
my sons many adventures. I have 
painted many pictures from different 
boats that I have had, thus ¢om- 
bining work and recreation. I have 
also tried travelling with two donkeys 
and a tent, and on one occasion with 
one of my sons slept out for three 
months» without a_ break.” 

Mr. Crossland was trained—to use 
his own words—‘‘in the school of 
hard endeavour, with Dame Nature 
for his art mistress. ‘“‘ The artist,” 
he added, “must go through a 
tremendous amount of hard work 
and bz prepared to put both his back 
and his brains into it..... Few 
know anything of the heavy toil, 


BYRON COOPER. 
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MR. JAMES H, GROSSLAND, 


both of mind and body. .’,.I 
have many times returned from a 
day’s sketching almost too tired to 
speak.” But to the faithful the 
rewards come, and such a picture as 
‘**A Mountain Ghyll, near Coniston,” 
of which a reproduction is given, 
is alone a compensation for many a 


year of patient labour, for many a 
disappointment, for many a hope 
deferred. 


Perhaps the class of subject which 
suffers most in the mechanical process 
of reproduction is the marine picture. 
The subtle quality of liquidity is 
lost in ‘a hard and rigid lifelessness. 
We have only to compare Mr. Julius 
Olsson’s painting “ Between the Sun- 
set and the Moon,” on the walls of 
the Academy this year, with the black 
and white reproduction on_ this 
page to realise how true this is. 
The one throbs-with colour and 
movement, thé ever restless beat of 
waves into foaming crests and mys- 
terious depths; the other is like a 
wooden symbol in cofmparison. But 
stand a few moments contemplating 
the picture itself, and all the name- 
less fascination of the sea becomes 
real again. 

Mr. Olsson has lived at St. Ives for 
the past eighteen years, and has 
studied the sea in all its moods. 
He was born in London in 1864, and 
has always been a keen lover of the 
sea, He is an experienced yachts- 
man, and does much of his work 


“BETWEEN SUNSET AND THE MOON,” JULIUS OLSSON. 
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“NO THOROUGHFARE,” 


while afloat, owning a six-ton yacht 
in which he cruises along the’ coast 


from the Scilly Isles to the Isle of 


Wight. He has pictures in the public 
galleries of Worcester, Birmingham, 
Rochdale and Adelaide, and has 
exhibited much in. Paris, where his 
work has received honourable men- 
tion, second and third medals, and 


MR, ALFRED HARTLEY. 


ALFRED HARTLEY. 


he is now hors concour. He has also 
had honourable mention at the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, U.S.A., 
for the gallery of which his “The 
Golden Vale” has been bought. 


Miss E. Kemp-Welch is widely 
known as an animal painter, and is 
associated with her sister, Miss Lucy 
Kemp-Welch, in conducting a school 
at Bushey for animal and figure 
drawing. She began, as so many 
“‘ born artists ” have begun, by evinc- 
ing, even as a child, such a natural 
passion and predilection for drawing 
as to attract attention and lead her 
father to determine upon a thorough 
art education for her. She was born 
at Bournemouth, and she and her 
sister had lessons in drawing and 
painting in water-colour at an early 
age from a lady living in Bourne- 
mouth. After a course at the Bourne- 
mouth School of Art, they were 
received as students at the Herkomer 
School at Bushey, where they finally 
settled after the death of their 
parents, and have ever since remained, 
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The first picture exhibited. by Miss 
Kemp-Welch at the Royal Academy 
was in 1904. It was-painted in the 
New Forest and inscribed “ After the 
Rain,” and was hung just above the 
line. Up to that year she had 
exhibited miniatures only, of which 
she had painted many, and had been 
elected to the Society of Miniature 
Painters. Since 1904 she has ex- 
hibited each year in the Academy, 
and in 1906 had three pictures, the 
full complement. One, a_ three- 
quarter length miniature, was after- 
wards invited to Liverpool ; a second 
was sold on private view day, and 
the third has since been making a 
tour of the provinces. Her picture 
this year, “‘ The Day’s at the Morn,” 
is hung on the line. It is a delightful 
rendering of far-stretching fields at 
sunrise, and in the foreground a group 
of staid sheep and sportive lambs 
in search of distant pasture. The 
exuberant spirit of dawn, the thrill 
of new life and joyous eagerness, 
is typified in this painting, while the ac- 
curate drawing testifies to the artist’s 
painstaking studies of animal life. 


“ MOONLIT BAY,” 








MR. JULIUS OLSSON. 

In ‘‘ Sunshine on the Sands, Lowes- 
toft,’ by Mr. Horace Van Ruith, 
we have less call on the imagination to 
realise a summer holiday in pictured 
guise than in the contemplation of 


JULIUS OBSSON. 
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Fhoto by F. Downer, Watford. 

MISS E. KEMP“ WELCH, 
most of the land and sea scapes that 
illustrate this article. Mr. Van Ruith 
has here transferred to canvas in 


vivid tones the very spirit of idle 


play, of wholesome tranquillity, that 
make the summer sea-side life so 
attractive and picturesque in its 


kaleidoscopic variety of occupation. 
Without too much crowding his 
canvas, he yet gives us in well- 
managed groups the versatile picture 
of life on the sands in a popular 
resort. 

Mr. Van Ruith is one of the most 
cosmopolitan of our English painters. 
He was born in St. Petersburg, and 
has travelled extensively and studied 
in many lands, and the variety of the 
subjects he has placed on canvas 
attests the breadth of his artistic 
sympathy. He has studied at Stutt- 
gart under Professor Neher, and in 
Dresden and Munich ; for eight years 
he lived in Italy, amidst the sublime 
influences of that land of art and 
beauty. Then he went to India, 
where the subtle spirit of the East 
permeated his work, and thence he 
slowly drifted backwards through 
Italy again to Paris, always learning 
and absorbing, until he came to 
London, and now England is his 
permanent abiding place. Thus we 
see in his work the effect, now of 


MR. HORACE VAN RUITH, 
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classic influences, again of the reli- 
gious art of the Italian masters ; and, 
once more, of the gorgeous mystery 
of the East; while of his power to 
delineate artistically scenes of modern 
life in our more prosaic western 
civilisation his painting of the Lowes- 
toft Sands is a striking example. 
His tendency has ever been to break 
away from the conventional German 
art, on which his art training was 
founded, and towards realism, and 
his Academy picture this year is an 
admirable example of the success 
that has attended his efforts in this 
direction. 


The two landscapes by Mr. J. L. 
Pickering very fairly represent that 
artist’s singularly sympathetic feeling 
for Nature’s lessons to mankind. 
Mr. Pickering is an artist because 
nothing else would satisfy the de- 
mands of his nature. He commenced 
life as a civil engineer, a profession 
which took him much abroad, to 
Italy and South America, and especi- 
ally to where nature exposes her 
wilder and more rugged characteris- 
tics. In these surroundings he seems 
to have heard her voice calling, and 
to have felt her overpowering in- 


“JHE RIVER'S BED,” 
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MR. J, L, PICKERING. 


fluence. Instinctively he turned from 
science to art—from thrusting the 
work of man on Nature to a passionate 
and romantic interpretation of Nature 
to man through-the medium of his 
own insight and sympathetic power. 
Without teachers or formal training 
he has learnt the technique of art, 
and by laborious, sincere and careful 
industry has placed a long list of 
works to his credit. He has gone for 
his subjects, as a rule, to where Nature 
is most austere and expresses a 
noble grandeur—a haughty half-for- 


J. L, PICKERING, 
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bidding, half-inviting attitude to- 
wards man. 
Apennines, the rugged Corsican moun- 
tains, the fastnesses of the Andes, have 
been among the places in which he 
has found inspiration, and pag 

at home it has beenrather 7 
in the wilder parts of | — 
Wales and Scotland than 

in the more tranquil scenes 

that he has laboured. But 

his picture, “‘The West 
Wind,” in this year’s Aca- 
demy, demonstrates that 

the gentler moods of Na- 

ture are not outside the 
bounds of his sympathetic 
appreciation. In the 
picture which we repro- 
duce, “‘The River’s Bed,” 

the placid foreground seems but 
the gateway of our emotions to the 
sublimity of the mountain heights 
and snowy summits beyond. At 
our feet lie the opening chapters 


of some life story that ends only 


“SHOVING OFF.” 


The solitudes of the - 


MR. FRANK HEATH. 
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amidst the tragic precipices of the 
distant hills—and beyond lies eternal 
mystery. It is somewhat thus, I 


think, that Mr. Pickering absorbs 


the dramatic quality of a scene and 
renders it again to be read 
of men. 


We close this series with 
a homely seaside picture 
by Mr. F. G. Heath, to 
which he gives the title 
“* Shoving Off.” It isjust 
such a scene as we may wit- 
ness any day in a fishing 
village, painted with ut- 
most fidelity and fine feel- 
ing. Boat and men seem 
part of the element on 
which they live the greater 
part of their lives. They spurn the 
shore as something apart from them, 
and yet their faces are grave as the 
faces of men who know the penalty 
of thoughtless dalliance with the 
mistress they both love and fear. 


FRANK HEATH, 
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THE BEAT THAT CAREY MADE 


By EDGAR 


Throughout the fourth floor 
between the windows which 
overlook the street and those 

which give you a glimpse of the 
river at the rear, young men 
and old men were hurrying, type- 
writers pounding, telephone bells ring- 
ing. The cable editor was cursing 
the bundle of wires which had ceased 
for a rest in the mathematical 
middle of a _ Reichstag report ; 
a man with a green shade over 
his eyes sat hunched in another 
little partitioned cell and anathema- 
tised fluently a certain reporter who 
had gone a-spree in regions unknown, 
while carrying the entire day’s news 
on his dissipated person. Downstairs, 
more men were picking out column 
after column of type matter ; farther 
down a last relay of workers were 
getting the monster presses into 
shape. 

In fine, then, the Daily Target’s 
morning edition was going to press ; 
and Penfield, who happened to be 
editor-in-chief, yawned wearily, and 
wondered whether it would ever get 
there. 

Penfield had spent the latter part 
of the previous night at a very late 
supper; and for a man on whose 
shoulders a morning newspaper rests, 
it is a practice to be condemned. 
His jaws seemed unable to remain 
closed ; his eyes watered at intervals, 
even the strong cigar could not prevent 
it. Penfield’s temper, too, was tired ; 
indeed, had the editor-in-chief been 
wont to descend to vulgarisms, he 
might aptly have described his condi- 
tion as “ lookin’ for a row.” 

But he was not in the habit of 


E was barely eight o'clock. 
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saying such things. His refined and 
vitriolic sarcasm fell flatly, as a rule, 
upon unappreciative ears; and _it 
was with a feeling of almost satisfaction 
that he noted the entrance of Carey 
in evening dress; Carey, at least, 
was educated to a pitch where pointed 
words struck home. 

Very briefly may Carey, of the 
reportorial staff, be explained. His 
situation on the paper was due to 
four things—the necessity of earning 
a living, his “nose for news,” his 
ability to write the English language, 
and the fact that he was probably 
Penfield’s oldest and most intimate 
friend. If the nose did queer things 
occasionally, it was not Carey’s fault. 
He possessed a very fine imagination, 
and he was using it in the construc- 
tion of a novel which he expected 
to change materially two apparently 
fixed quantities—the trend of modern 
fiction and his own finances. 

Penfield scowled at him as he sat 
down. 

“Do you mistake this office for 
a ball room ?” the editor inquired, 
politely, his penetrating gaze fixed 
relentlessly upon Carey’s expansive 
shirt front. 

“ Well—I thought I’d get my copy 
in early to-night,” said Carey, apolo- 
getically, “I’m going to meet my 
wife at a little gathering.” 

Penfield whirled back and sought 
to blast the desk with his frown. 

““But—” Carey tried to explain. 
_ “Bah! It looks all wrong for 
the personnel of the office to see one 
of their number turn up for business 
every now and then in evening 
clothes.” 

“I don’t believe anyone suffers 
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much,” returned Carey, nettled. 

“Maybe not, but it looks bad!” 
persisted Penfield, ill-naturedly. 

“You’ve got ’em, haven’t you?” 
smiled Carey. 

“Got what ?” rasped the -editor- 
in-chief. 

“Give it up. The crankytitis or 
the blazzaza inflammatus, or what- 
ever it is that moves people un- 
duly.” 

Penfield’s lip curled in a con- 
temptuows sneer. 

“ What’s wrong with you ?” Carey 
inquited frankly. 


His chief being unable to tell,. 


a heavy silence ensued. 

For some time the editor’s well- 
manicured fingers drummed on the 
arm of his chair, and not until Carey 
essayed to rise did he turn again. 
When his unlovely countenance did 
present itself to the other, the eyes 
were venomous. 

“That Salvation Army story of 
yours was poor; distinctly poor,” he 
announced with solemn wrath. 

“Why was it poor ?” 

“ Because it was. It should have 
been funny; that’s what I wanted, 
and you made it into a lot of oozy 
rubbish about the good work they’re 
doing! Who wants that? Who 
wants to wallow in full-flavoured 
sentimentality, when they’re looking 
for news and diversion ?” 

“Sentimentality be hanged!” re- 
plied Carey, warmly. “‘There was no 
sentimentality about it !” 

** And I tell you there was !” 

ee Why——” 

“Oh, it’s the same old story. I 
know what’s wrong. That fiction- 
sopped brain of yours picks up things 
and idealises them. It keeps on the 
optimism, puts a coat of sun-proof 
English on top—and turns it in 
for news !” 

** Well, in this case it was news.” 

““News is news only when it ¢s 
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news!” replied Penfield enigmati- 
cally. “Nice English isn’t news—” 

** Nevertheless, my English is good 
enough for such magazines as——”’ 

“Oh, nobody’s bothering about 
your confounded English !” snapped 
the editor savagely. “It’s just that 
your head is ‘:‘l of short stories and 
novels——” 

Carey’s sensitiveness was sorely 
touched. 

“Look here, Penfield,” he said, 
it seems that the best thing I 
can do is to hand in my resignation.” 

Penfield turned on him savagely. 
“What d’ye want to do that for ?” 
he demanded. 

“Because you’re always grumbling 
about what I turn in. This——” 

“T’m grumbling now about your 
Salvation Army story.” 

“I know, but it applies to every- 
thing else. I. have been unable to 
understand many other remarks of 
yours on other matters.” 

Penfield snorted. He had no desire 
to lose Carey, any more than Carey 
had to go. Indeed, in all the years 
of their friendship, this was the 
nearest approach to a quarrel he 
had ever known, and being in no 
humour to offer a deserved apology, 
he hid behind the sour mood again. 

He turned back to his desk. 

“Don’t talk rot,” he said. “Go 
out and get some news that is news.” 

“Tll send in my resignation 
when ‘s 

“ Bah — 

The editor-in-chief was violently 
agitating the office telephone for a 
connection with the composing room. 
Apparently, he had quite forgotten 
the other’s existence. 

Carey waited a moment, then 
turned and left; and if he indis- 
putably banged the door, Penfield 
secretly did not blame him. 

The author of the unborn novel of 
the century was breathing hard. For 
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five minutes he stood in the ves- 
tibule of the building and glowered 
out on the snow storm which swirled 
madly abovt him. 

Then he cooled and saw things in a 
saner light. His first impulse to 
resign on the spot was confronted 
with the fact of his need-of bread 
and butter for himself and his young 
wife. The novel, beyond any ques- 
tion, would be worth thousands ; 
but it was not yet completed, and to 
complete it required a certain amount 
of food daily. If he abandoned his 
position he would be forced into other 
work. 

Yet his sensitive spirit chafed at 


“po YoU THINK THIS IS A BALL-ROOM?” 


such scenes as he had just left: 
he was honestly desirous of bringing 
in the kind of news that Penfield 
wanted and working it up as he 
wished. 

In the end, the practical side of him 


reached a decision. It was late, 
but something startling might be 
worked up before the paper went to 
press. His only course was to take 
the chance and go out and look 
for it. 

He returned to the hall-way and 
telephoned that he would not appear. 
After which, standing in the vesti- 
bule, and buttoning up his greatcoat, 
he debated for another moment. 
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““T may as well try the millionaire 
crowd,” he muttered. “ Penfield’s 
keen on financial news, and there’s 
generally something doing up there. 


” 


As a news scent it was perhaps 
more or less a forlorn hope, but big 
things had been doing for a week or 
more, and bigger ones were predicted ; 
it was the best direction- he could 
think of for news, so Carey shrunk 
into his big collar and stepped out 
into the storm. 

Some fifteen minutes later, he left 
the tube station and trudged along 
the snowy street to his club. 

Several of the members he knew 
well, and they had often drawn his 
attention to different news items. Asa 
rule, though, the tips had been wholly 
voluntary, but smarting still from 
the tilt with Penfield, he hesitated 
to enter and pry about for secrets 
in that holy of holies. 

He stood undecided for ‘a while, 
glancing alternately from the hansom 
at his side to the lighted windows 
behind him. 

As he stood there the big doors 
swung open, and through the whirl 
of snow he made out a large figure 
in the square of bright light—three 
figures, indeed, for the first seemed 
to be shaking hands with two more 
farther back. 

There was something familiar about 
the broad back of one of them. 
Carey shielded his eyes from the storm, 
and verified what he had at first 
suspected. It was none other than 
the great Colvin. Colvin was a great 
operator on the Stock Exchange and a 
millionaire several times over. That 
he, too, was a crusty individual Carey 
knew, for he had heard other 
newspaper men who had dared the 
depths of his private office speak of 
him. Yet this same Colvin, it was 
reputed, had involved himself in 
certain deals during the past week or 
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two which had set all the money 
powers of the country in a flutter. 
If he would only impart a little of 
that information to Carey ! 

He would not. That was prac- 
tically certain; yet Carey stood 
beside the hansom hesitating, half 
of a mind to put a few leading ques- 
tions to the financier and chance the 
almost inevitable rebuff. 

Colvin’s big voice called a last 
“good-bye,” and the door closed. 
Carey heard a good-natured grunt or 
two, anent the snow upon the steps, 
then Colvin stood beside him. 

Should he risk it or should he not ? 
Carey’s mouth was open to speak; 
when Colvin, about tostep into his cab, 
turned suddenly and peered at the 
face. within the ulster, his own 
broad countenance breaking into a 
smile. 

“Hello, Jarvis!” he cried, and 
held forth a hand. 

Almost involuntarily, Carey’s hand 
went out. What was this? Had he 
been mistaken for someone else ? 
He thrust his face forward, and the 
bright light from the cab lamp shone 
squarely upon it. Colvin might as 
well see his mistake at once. 

Bvt Colvin did not! His genial 
smile increased, and he laid an 
affectionate hand upon the other’s 
shoulder. 

“Well, who on earth would have 
expected to find you here, like a 
tramp in the snow ?” laughed Colvin. 
** Come, jump in !” 

““ But I——” began Carey. 

“Come along! You know per- 
fectly well that you’ve nothing better 
to do. Don’t stand there in the 
drift. Up, my boy.” 

The strong and friendly hand fairly 
lifted Carey into the hansom, and 
he sat down rather breathlessly. 
Colvin, pausing a moment, called: 

“Home now, John,” and leaped in 
beside him. 
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Again that-affectionate hand. It 
rested now upon Carey’s arm, while 
Colvin said : 

“Jarvis, of all the luck, this 
is the best ; I'll swear it is! Beatrice 
telephoned me at the club that 
Carmody had gone back on us for 
dinner to-night, and would I bring 
another. man. 

I was stump- 
ed, you see, I 
was! Didn’t 
know a_ soul } 


that I’d care 
to take home 
to this partic- 
ular gathering, @ 
until I found f% 
you—dropped i 
the @ 


from 
skies !” 

“My dear § 
sir,’ said ] 
Carey, mildly, 
‘whoever Jar- 
vis may be, I 
am not Jar- 
vis!” 

Colvin lean- 
ed back and 
roared with 
merriment. 

“So you’re 

not Jarvis,eh ? 
Well, that’s 
good! Who 
are you, 
then ?”’ 

““My name 
happens to be 
Carey.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! 
What’s the matter, old man ? 
after you ?” 

Carey was silent, trying to think 
out the extraordinary adventure into 
which he seemed to have stumbled. 

Palpably, he had been mistaken for 
someone else by the name of Jarvis. 
At the same time he was perfectly 


Carey, is it ? 
Police 


“COLVIN PEERED AT THE FACE, ] 
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WIIHIN THE ULSTER.” 
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well aware that not more than one or 
two men in any given fifty thousand 
are so exactly alike that a square 
face-to-face examination will not re- 
veal differences to a personal friend. 

Jarvis appeared to be a warm 
friend of Colvin; yet Carey had 
faced the other, indeed was facing 

him now in 

the intermit- 

tent glare of 

the corner arc- 

lamps and 
® still he passed 
~y for Jarvis ! 

It was very 
much like 
some of his 
own fictional 
situations. At 
the first reali- 
sation of the 
condition of 
things, he was 
on the point of 
holding up the 
cab, explain- 
ing briefly and 
departing on 
his quest of 
news; after a 
block or two 
of rolling 
along through 
the snow, he 
hesitated ; at 
the end of five 
blocks, he had 
decided to see 
the adventure 
to the end— 

although the end most certainly 
would come when he removed his 
greatcoat in the brilliancy of Colvin’s 
home. 

“Oh, no,” was his delayed and 
evasive answer to the millionaire’s 
jocose query. 

Colvin appeared not to be listening. 
His head was bowed, and his brow 
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wrinkled in thought. He glanced up 
suddenly. 

“I suppose you saw me saying 
‘good-bye’ to Weatherford and 
Gales ?” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s off !” 

“What is ?” asked Carey, rather 
blankly. 

“Why, the whole C. and F. deal, of 
course. I’m out of it.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes, it is so,” replied Colvin, 
heartily. ‘Things were not going 
right; not by a long shot. Gales was 
ready to step ovt, and Weatherford, 
too ; and as I entertained much the 
same sentiments about C. and F. we 
agreed to get from under and let 
things drop.” 

He yawned, with the air of a man 
who has concluded the matter and is 
thoroughly satisfied with the con- 
clusion. 

“T’m heartily glad to be out, I 
can tell you,” he said thoughtfully. 
“So far as I know, the news of the 
deal hasn’t got abroad yet; but if 
any one’s been gambling on the great 
boom in C. and F. that a certain 
financial paper has been promising, 
they'll be sadly—left !” 

“ Then there’s nothing in it ?” said 
Carey, eagerly, for the news he was 
after seemed in sight. 

“Nothing whatever, my boy. C. 
and F. is as dead as a doornail!” 

C. and F.? C. and F.? What on 
earth was C. and F.? Carey tried 
hard to recall, and presently he re- 
membered that the financial editor had 
been very curious indeed about C. 
and F. a week or so before. He 
pieced the odds and ends together 
now and found something coherent. 
C. and F. was the very important stock 
which had hung so long in the 
balance, and was about due to go 
flying upwards or crashing down- 
ward to destruction. 
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And so this C. and F. was doomed ! 
Carey hazarded another shot. 

“It has been looking rather bright 
from the outside.” 

The other chuckled. 

“Yes, I suppose it has, but it'll 
look blacker than pitch this time 
to-morrow.” 

He lapsed into silence, and Carey 
waited patiently for the proffering 
of such further information as, in his 
ignorance, he dared not fish for. 

It did not come. The cab rolled 
on, the millionaire smoking in com- 
fortable silence ; and before long the 
cab drew up before a canopy. 

“Here we are!” cried Colvin, cheer® 
ily. “‘ Beatrice will be glad to see 
you—eh! Why, you’ve never met 
Mrs. Colvin, have you? I haven’t 
thought of that. Well, she'll be 
thankful for your presence anyway.” 

Carey was piloted up the steps 

toward the blaze of light in the 
Colvin mansion. 
’ Save for the bare fact, what might 
have been a real scoop in regard to 
C.and F.seemed hopeless now. Ina 
few seconds the protecting greatcoat 
was to be taken away—and in all 
probability a few hurried and em- 
barrassed excuses would accompany 
him to the door. 

The man relieved Colvin of his 
coat and then Carey of his, and the 
reporter waited for the crash. 

It failed to come! Colvin turned 
to him again, his smile more genial 
than ever. 

“Lot of confounded fuss and 
feathers, eh ? Hear the doves cooing 
in there. -This way, Jarvis.” 

Well, he was Jarvis! That seemed 
settled. Whether or not he had lived 
thirty-two years as Carey, he was 
Jarvis now. It was not an alto- 
gether uncongenial rdle, for Jarvis 
apparently belonged to very good 
financial society. 

He was presented to Mrs. Colvin, 
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and made duly welcome. He was 
launched among the three-dozen guests 
of the dinner party ; and presently, 
beginning to get his bearings more 
accurately, he found himself at table, 
with a young girl on one side and a 
trust president’s wife on the other. 

There were intervals that evening 
when Carey had difficulty in re- 
straining alaugh. He seemed to have 
passed from his own sphere of exist- 
ence and fallen, on his feet, into 
another. Mr. Jarvis, the friend of the 
host, made a reputation for con- 
versational powers. The whole ad- 
venture, be the explanation what it 
might, was very pleasant ; it appealed 
to his imagination and brought out 
the best in him. 

A dance followed the dinner, and 
in time the dance—like all the Colvin 
affairs—came early to an end, and 
the carriages bowled up noiselessly 
through the snow. It was over, 


and having carried. off the Cinderella — 


to the best of his ability, Carey felt 
it incumbent on him to depart. 
He made his way to Colvin. 

“My dear fellow!” that genial 
person exclaimed. “‘ The very first 
titne I’ve laid eyes on you in a year! 
You’re going to put in an hour with 
me before you go. The cigars and 
decanters are in the same old place,” 
he ended, in a chuckle. ; 

Another man approached to make 
his adieux. Carey; resolving to see 
the finish, stepped back. 

The last carriage departed, and 
Carey was alone with Colvin. The 
latter breathed a sigh of relief. 

“How I love these quiet little 
dinners!” he said with a comical 
grimace. “Well, into my den we 
go !” 

His hand again slipped under the 
other’s arm. 

Their little walk through the lane 
of luxury ended in a small oak 
room at the rear of the house—a cosy 


little place opening off the rather 
ostentatious library. There was a 
telephone on the wall, a small desk 
near at hand, a leather couch, with 
pillows and furs; big easy chairs 
were there too, and a dainty cellaret 
and a smoking outfit completed the 
hospitable air. 

Carey glanced about approvingly ; 
it was very much the sort of den 
he intended to have_ when the good 
time came. Colvin smiled. 

And then, although for the moment 
his guest did not observe it, Colvin 
began to act oddly. He crossed to 
the telephone and stood before it 
for a moment, talking amiably the 
while. He backed slowly toward 
the door, eyeing the other in a most 
peculiar manner. Then he backed 
quickly through, and closed the door 
behind him. Then his head and 
his broad shoulders again appearing 
in the opening, he spoke : 

“Whatever your name may happen 
to be—you took the bait very nicely 
indeed! You'll have time to think 
it over between now and to-morrow 
evening.” 

** Mr. 


Colvin!” Carey exclaimed 
remonstratingly. 

“Your meals will be served here— 
and I swear I'll have your head if 


you try to bribe my man! Good 
night !” 

The lock snapped and, appalled, 
Carey was left alone. Within a 
very few seconds the power of motion 
returned to him. He leaped across 
the little apartment and tried the 
door. It was fast. He raised 
an angry fist and hammered on 
the panel. And the reward he ob- 
tained was the sound of Colvin’s 
calm voice, muffled and indistinct 
through the wood : 

“He'll probably raise a little row 
for a while, Henry, but it will do 
him no harm. Keep awake and see 
that he doesn’t get out—that is all, 
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If he should try anything unusual 
call me.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

There was silence in the library 
beyond. 

Carey walked uncertainly to the 
couch and sat down feeling rather 
limp. 

He had been aware that he was 
participating in some kind of mystery 
—but this! Why, he was actually 
a prisoner in this gorgeous box ! 

Carey was hot in spirit. When a 
full understanding of the predicament 
came over him, his black eyes snapped 
furiously. 

He rose with clenched fists. He 
was going to climb out of the window, 
get clear of the place, and give 
Colvin a lawsuit—not to mention a 
little unpleasant publicity in his paper. 

He turned to find the most con- 
venient exit. There was not a win- 
dow in the room! The little place 
seemed to be an extension; he saw 
now for the first time that it was 
lighted from a stained glass sky- 
light in the ceiling, twelve feet or 
more above his head and quite 
inaccessible. 

Carey cast about again. The tele- 
phone! That was even more simple 
than taking French leave. He knew 
many people in the Police Depart- 
ment ; he would bring some of them 
down upon Colvin. 

Carey had raised the receiver to 
his ear, had snapped the hook for 
several minutes without result, before 
it dawned upon him that the tele- 
phone was purely ornamental, al- 
though it bore every mark of a 
genuine instrument. He looked it 
over. The wires had been removed 
from the binding posts—the telephone 
was cut off from the outside world ! 

So, that was the reason for Colvin’s 
momentary tinkering with it! Carey 
dropped the receiver back into place 
and returned to the couch. 
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Colvin seemed to have been actu- 
ated by some very strange motives 
that evening. Had the supposedly 
level-headed millionaire gone mad, 
or was Carey really someone else ? 
He began to believe that his spirit 
might have changed bodies with 
another; in fact, he was on the 
point of crossing to the mirror when 
the absurdity of the proceeding came 
over him and he halted impatiently. 

If he were really himself, someone 
must make some rather lengthy 
explanation of events. Personally, he 


was unable to formulate even a poor 
hypothesis. 

He stepped over to the door again 
and hammered with his fists. ; 
“ Henry ! 


“Henry!” he cried. 
Whoever you are.” 

No answer. 

“Henry! confound you, Henry.” 

Still no reply. Carey’s anger rose, 
and he kicked the heavy door until 
the place resounded with his uproar. 

“The master says you’re to be 
quiet, sir!” said a low voice. 

Silence again. The reporter real- 
ised the uselessness of exertion. He 
wiped his forehead and looked about 
him a trifle wildly. 

A useless telephone, a solid door 
with a guard on the other side, and 
an exit above that could not possibly 
be reached ; the outlook for a speedy 
departure from Colvin’s hospitality 
was not bright. 

But still—the telephone! No- 
thing but the wires had been removed. 
Carey looked about for something 
metallic to take their place, and 
found nothing. 

He went through his pockets, and 
a chuckle escaped him. The silver 
penknife he had g¢arried so long came 
forth. He searched again, then crossed 
to the open desk and looked it over. 
Hardly by design, none of the fittings 
were of metal. He opened drawer 
after drawer, and finally a silver 
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penholder revealed itself. He snatched 
it up and went back to the telephone. 
Within five minutes he had wedged 
the articles into place, the *phone 
was connected and ready for business 
again ! 

But with his hand raised to call up 
Central, he paused and pondered ; 
and when he had pondered suffi- 
ciently he returned to the door. 


a 


~e a2 a 


+ ae —_ 


he could hear footsteps 
from the door. 

True to his threat he drew his 
watch and counted the seconds. One 
minute—two—three—four ! The 
fifth had nearly ended when the latch 
rattled and Colvin’s head appeared 
above a bathrobe. In one hand 
he heid a thick stick and his fingers 
gripped it almost lovingly ; but Carey 


receding 
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“IT MUST_BE A UNIQUE SENSATION FOR YOU TO BE IN SOMEONE ELSE’s POWER,” 


“Henry! go and tell your master 
that I’ve put his telephone into work- 
ing order again, and that unless he 
comes here for an interview within 
five minutes, I sha'l call up police 


headquarters. I mean to get out, and 


that speedily.” 

“* What do you say, sir?” ciied a 
startled voice. 

Carey repeated the message, and 


declined to take it into consideration. 

“T want to know. what you 
mean by locking me up here?” 
he demanded wrathfully. “ You will 
explain or take your remedy, my 
man !” 

Colvin’s face was hard and angry. 
He threw open the door and raised 
the stick. 

Come out !” he said curtly. “And 
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remember this: If you try to cut 
and run, I'll batter your head in 
with this stick! I mean it!” 

Carey’s blood was up, too. 

“Raise that stick and I'll make 
your life a Hades while there’s 
law or a newspaper left in the land,” 
he cried furiously. “I want to know 
the meaning of your action, and I 
want to know it now.” 

““T would be an idiot to tell you 
what you know better than I do,” 
sneered the millionaire. “ You, my 
friend, with your grand assumption 
of anger, are the hired spy of 
the Bank crowd that has been 
trying to throttle me for so long. 
You’re the short dark man that has 
been set to watch me, to see whom I 
talked with in' connection with C. and 
F. You saw me at the door with 
Weatherford and Gales, and you 
thought your final tip on C. and F. 
was straight, didn’t you ?” 

“What ?” gasped Carey. 

“You bit very nicely indeed, 
did you not, when it occurred to me 
to work a little game and bring you 
here ? You thought you’d just clench 
matters by taking advantage of a 
supposed mistaken identity, and per- 
haps worm the very last detail of that 
C. and F. deal out of me, eh? He 
laughed harshly. ‘ Well, I gave you 
the information you were after, I 
think. And here you stay until the 


Stock Exchange closes to-morrow !- 


That’s as straight as. I can make it, 
and if you choose to make trouble— 
well, there’s a penalty for shadowing 
a man.” 

“But there’s a heavier penalty for 
restraining a man’s liberty !”’ retorted 
Carey. “And, furthermore, I’m 
inclined to think that you’ve gone 
mad!” 

“Really?” Colvin’s lip curled 
scornfully. “T’ve dealt with too 
many of your kind, young man, 
to be deceived. Why, Carter even 
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telephoned me your description at 
the club and said that the chances 
were you would be waiting outside.” 

“Did he?” said Carey, quietly. 
“Then Carter was as misguided as 
yourself. I’m not acquainted with 
your short, dark man, but I can 
assure you that he and I are not the 
same. My name is Carey, and 
I’m a newspaper man.” 

““A newspaper man !” 

“ Precisely ; a reporter on a paper 
not altogether friendly to. some of 
your financial interests. Look at 
my watch, with a monogram ; here’s 
my Cigar-case, similarly marked.” 
He drew a case and threw a dozen 
of his engraved cards on the table. 
“Tf you want further information, see 
Mr. Penfield, my editor, to-morrow.” 

Colvin examined each article care- 
fully. The stick dropped from his 
hand. His face turned red, then 
white. He crossed the room, breath- 
ing quickly. 

** What have I done 2” escaped him, 
and, staring at the floor, he tugged 
at his moustache for a minute or 
two. 

*“* Mr. Carey,” he said, at last. 
beg your pardon—humbly. 
a stupid mistake to make.” 

“It was all of that,” said the 
reporter, sharply. 

“And I want your word that it 
will not get into the papers. You'll 
lose nothing by it. May I have it ?” 

“No, you may not.” 

“But—man? Think of what it 
means to me! To-morrow—— _  C. 
and F.—Mr. Carey, what sum of 
money will induce you to keep this 
quiet ?” 

“Inasmuch as it seems to be a nice 
piece of news —no sum at all.” 

Colvin sat down beside the table and 
groaned. His eyes looked out from 
his drawn face, regarding the other 
almost helplessly. 

Carey, watching him with no small 
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satisfaction, was turning over the 
situation. 

_ .* It must be a unique sensation for 
you, Mr. Colvin, to bein anyone’s 
power,” he observed, . pleasantly. 


‘“ You wish me to pledge my word. 


not to print this story ?” 

“TI do most emphatically.” 

“Then tell me the absolute truth. 
There is going to be a great rise in 
C. and F., is there not ?” 

“The biggest in history.” 

“When will it take place ?” 

‘“‘ From ten until three to-morrow.” 

“* Will you give me some details ?” 

“ Will youswear to print nothing of 
this in to-morrow morning’s paper ?” 

Carey glanced at his watch. It 
was a few minutes past two. The 
formes had closed an hour ago ; some 
of the early papers for out-of-town 
were probably already on the trains. 

**T will,’ he said. 

“Then I'll tell -you one thing,” 
said Colvin, with acid solemnity. 
“From the time Change opens to- 
morrow morning, until it closes, C. and 
F. will make a record rise. Before 
night it will be worth three times 
what it is worth at this moment. 
It has been preparing for weeks.” 

Carey sat down. 

“ Mr. Colvin,” he said, “ I gave you 
my word that the paper would print 
nothing of this to-morrow morning, 
and it will not. But the first of our 
evening editions will be on the street by 
twelve o’clock, and there is nothing to 
prevent my giving the staff a tip.” 

““Man!” Colvin started up, and 
his eyes were wide with horror. 

“Oh, hold! I’m not going to do 
it, except on certain conditions. Mr. 
Colvin,I want to take advantage of this 
little C. and F. performance myself.” 

“ Very well, you have the informa- 
tion you need,” said the millionaire, 
grimly. 

“ True, but not the money,” replied 
Carey, pleasantly. “If I shoyld ap- 


pear at your office to-morrow morning 
and ask for a small‘loan to carry me 
through the day—just enough to 
clear a hundred thousand or so on 
the day’s transactions, how would 
the request: be met ?” 

Colvin stared wonderingly at him. 
His hard look faded after a minute, 
and a queer smile took its place. He 
stretched his hand across to Carey. 

“* My friend,” he said,“ it’s a bargain. 
You possess the calmest nerve, I 
think, of any individual I ever 
met, but it’s a bargain, and you 
have my word for it. Be on hand 
early, if you can manage it.” 


It was eight o’clock on the following 
evening. 

Throughout the fourth floor and 
the other floors of the newspaper 
office, matters were proceeding much 
as they proceeded every night. 

Save for one thing, perhaps. Pen- 
field, conscience stricken, thought he 
knew precisely why Carey had not 
turned up for work that afternoon, 
and he was cudgelling his brain for 
the most graceful way of “‘making-up.” 

He started, as Carey entered, tired 
and pale, but with shining eyes: 

“Hello, Carey, old man. Thought 
you werelost. It has beenagreat day 
in the City, they tell me. If I’d known 
you were in bed early enough last 
night, I'd have asked you to go 
down there.” 

“ Thank you,” smiled Carey. “ I’ve 
passed the day in the neighbourhood.” 

“You have?” Penfield cried. 
“What sort of beat this time ?” 

“* Well, it was the sort of beat that 
will take me out of newspaper work 
altogether and let me finish the 
novel. I beat the market, with the 
kindly assistance of an eminent finan- 
cier. And out of it I hammered”— 
he cansulted a slip of paper in his 
hand—“ just a hundred thousand 
pounds,” 
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( snes LLANOS, sitting at his 
ease in the shade, his legs 
negligently crossed, the folds 

of his poncho resting on the 
ground about him, sipped his maté 
reflectively, and surveyed his captive 
with a smile in which insolence and 

a certain jealous envy struggled for 

expression. 

He was a picturesque enough vaga- 
bond of a dark Spanish type, in strong 
contrast to the blonde Englishman 
whose European costume, as he sat 
bound in the sun, seemed out of place 
in the luxuriant tropical setting. 

“So, Senor, you are at last the 
caged bird,” Chico said presently ; 
“‘and the other bird has its wings 
clipped.” 

The Englishman did not reply, he 
stared straight. before him, moving 
one leg a little to evade the attentions 
of an ant which had crawled on to his 
ankle. 

“Its wings clipped,” Chico con- 
tinued mockingly, “so that the flight 
which it would take with the Senor 
Ingles becomes impossible.” 

‘“* What have you done with her ? ” 
the Englishman burst out suddenly. 

“She is at hand, and presently you 
shall see her,” Chico replied calmly. 

“If you’ve hurt her, you little 
brute——” 

“ Basta, enough,” interrupted Chico 
carelessly ; “to-day she is as the 
flowers, free to grow and bloom.” 

“Tl kill you if you touch her,” 
cried the other, grimly. 

“The Senor will remember that 
his arms, his legs also, are tied,” Chico 
reminded him, moving a little more 
into the shade, as he remarked with 


malicious satisfaction that a hot sun- 
ray shone down upon his captive’s 
bare head : “ To-morrow we will talk 
of killing.” 

“Why to-morrow ?” 

“* Because, Senor, it is the feast day 
of my patron, St. Aguesilas,” said 
Chico with mock fervour; “the 
blessed saint whose shrine is at Con- 
cepcion. The sweet sacrifice of a 
heretic will be more acceptable to 
him than many wax tapers.” 

“And to-day what happens?” 
the Englishman asked. 

Chico rolled a cigarillo, and, lighting 
it, exhaled the smoke lazily through 
his thin nostrils. ‘‘ To-day we make 
play,” he said ; “‘ we enjoy ourselves, 
Senor, in the cool shade.” 

Henderson moistened his dry lips. 
“* Shift me over a bit,” he said, after a 
moment, “it is scorching here.” 

** Ah, no; the Senor prefers to take 
his siesta in the sun. It will heat 
his blood after the fogs of his damp 
island. Tell me of it. How the rain 
comes every day, filling the thirsty 
earth and the rivers with moisture. 
Speak, Senor, of the life-giving 
water!” Chico taunted. 

The Englishman moistened his lips 
again, but kept silence. 

“Tell me of the women of your 
country,” Chico continued ; “ of their 
pink and white cheeks, their yellow 
hair—more to your taste than our 
dark Spanish beauties, Senor. Ah, 
but we love here, do we not? With 
fire, and never in your chill way.” 

A feeling of faintness came over the 
bound man as the sun beat down 
more strongly upon his head, ‘“ Make 
it to-day,” he groaned, 
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“ Manana, to-morrow, Senor,” said 
Chico imperturbably. 

Nevertheless, he rose, and moved 
his victim a little more into the shade. 
He was too cunning to lose his amuse- 
ment by too hasty methods.- Then he 
sat down again, and, throwing away 
his cigarillo, began to roll another 
with his thin, tobacco-stained fingers. 

“Let me see the girl now,” his 
captive asked. 

“ Aha! the sun has begun to warm 
your chill blood,” said Chico; “ el 
lustrissimo caballero pines no doubt 
for his little Nina.” He looked over 
as he spoke at the single-storied 
estancia which stood near by on the 
verge of the forest, the verandah 
almost hidden beneath a mass of 
climbing plants, and called aloud: 
** Pedro, Pedro!” 

A peon appeared from the interior 
of the house, and came towards them. 

Chico indicated his empty maté 


cup with a wave of his hand, saying, 


'?? 


‘“* Bring the Senora to me here 

“* Si, Senor,” said Pedro, and, cast- 
ing a smile of contempt on the 
Englishman as he passed, disappeared 
in the doorway beyond. Chico turned 
with a pleasant smile. “To-day, 
then, it shall be, Senor. You know 
our Spanish proverb, ‘Lo bueno si 
breve dos vezes bueno’—‘ Good work 
is doubly good if short.’ You shalt 
see your inamorata here and now, 
and afterwards ” He finished the 
sentence with a wave of his cigarillo 
and laughed shortly. 

“Ah, you could never love Nina 
as I, Senor,” he went on after a pause, 
‘“‘and she would have been my wife 
if you had not come.” He stared at 
his captive as he spoke, questioningly, 
as if he awaited an answer, but none 
came. “She loves me even now,” 
he added, 

“Hates you—she told me so,” 
cried the Englishman. 

Chico shrugged his shoulders, smil- 
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ing philosophically. ‘“ You know not 
the love of our women,” he said 
lightly. “It is only those who can 
hate that love well. She but played 
with you, Senor.” 

As he spoke Pedro appeared again, 
accompanied by a young girl of about 
seventeen years of age, whose olive 
cheeks, dark flashing eyes, and full 
pouting lips proclaimed her a direct 
descendent of those adventurous 
Spaniards who once held despotic 
sway over the South American con- 
tinent. The Englishman, turning his 
head painfully to look at her, marked 
with suppressed indignation that her 
wrists were bound together, and her 
ankles fastened with a short length of 
raw hide which only permitted her to 
take little foot-long steps. 

“ And now, Nina mia, you see your 
lover,” Chico cried mockingly as she 
approached. “ We talk of the women 
of his country whom he professes to 
admire more than our dark beauties. 
It is of the bad taste, no doubt ; but 
the Senor knows best.” 

You lie, Chico!” cried the girl 
furiously. “As of old your tongue 
pours forth venom. I hate you! I 
hate you!” 

“ Quein sabe, who knows?” said 
Chico, shrugging again. “If to-day 
one hates, to-morrow one will love.” 
He turned cunningly to his other cap- 
tive. “Is it not so, Senor? In the 
tale of the blonde beauty whom you 
once loved I understood that zz 

“It is not so, Senor?” Nina in- 
terrupted, looking doubtfully at the 
Englishman. “You told me that 
you had never loved before.” 

“ Never,” he replied quickly. 

* Ah! to deny it!” Chico said, 
smiling. ‘“‘ That is natural since one 
does not tell one’s latest inamorata of 
what has gone before. Pedro!” 

“Si, Senor,” said the peon, who 
leant against a tree s roking a cigar- 
illo and regarding them with a smile. 


K K 
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“Lift the Senor Ingles, and bind 
him to a tree,” Chico said slowly. 
Pedro approached smiling impudently 
in the Englishman’s face. 

“If the Senor permits,” he said, 
and, stooping, dragged him to his 
feet. Placing his back against a carob 
tree, he bound a short length of lariat 
about his knees, and turned to.Chico, 
who waved his hand as a signal that 
he might return to the estancia. 
Chico waited until his gaily clad figure 
disappeared within the house, then, 
rising, stepped quietly behind the girl 
and threw his arms about her. 

‘“* Let the girl go,” Henderson cried 
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“ You brute ! ” he cried in an agony. 
“Let me loose, give me a knife, and 
we'll have it out together, but don’t 
torture the girl.” 

“Caramba! He who speaks of 
knives likes them not in his own 
heart,” cried Chico. 

The girl struggled silently in his 
arms, her bosom heaving, her eyes 
staring fiercely into his as he swung 
her round. 

“Santa Madre! What a soft, 
rounded throat to kiss, to touch!” 
he went on mockingly, and put his 
sinewy fingers about her neck. 

“Ah, I cannot breathe—I die!” 


“*WHAT HAVE YOU DONE WITH HER?'” 


hoarsely, struggling vainly in his 
bonds. 
Chico drew Nina forward, smiling 


mockingly. “ Kiss your lover—kiss 
him after the English manner,” he 
said softly. 

As he spoke he placed one supple 
hand at the nape of her neck and 
pressed her face, with brutal violence, 
against Henderson’s. 

She gave a little scream and gasped, 
panting as he drew her- back, and 
Henderson could see that her lips 
were bleeding. His own, cracked and 
blistered by the sun, began to swell. 


Nina screamed, as he unconsciously 
tightened his grip. Her voice died 
away in a hoarse whisper. “ You 
were not always so cold to my 
caresses,” Chico whispered fiercely. 
His hot Southern blood began to burn 
in him, and for the moment he lost 
himself in insensate fury. Then he 
felt the girl’s muscles suddenly relax, 
the whole weight of her body fell upon 
his arms, and, loosing his grip, he 
let her body slip limply to the ground. 
He turned upon Henderson a look of 
mocking hatred. “Your turn to- 
morrow, Senor,” he cried. 
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“ You have killed her, you brute!” 

Chico stirred the prostrate figure 
contemptuously with his foot. “She 
is yet alive, and within the hour you 
shall see her put her arms about me. 
Twill make your cold blood hot to 
see it,” he said. 

As he spoke Nina moved a little, 
and after a moment sat up dazedly, 
putting her hand to her throat, where 
a dark bruise began to show under the 
clear olive skin. F and 

Chico stooped to 
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the Senor has_ been favoured, 
truly.” 

“It’s a lie,” cried Henderson. 

“The Senor himself assured me of 
it,” said Chico. 

“Shall I not revenge myself then 
on him who has slighted me ?” Nina 
cried in sudden fury, and rose to her 
feet. “The Senor spoke to me of 
love while his heart yet thought of 
another.” 

“It is not so, Nina,” Henderson 


said desperately ; 





her: “Nina mia, your 
tender love has made 
you faint ; or perhaps 
the heat of the sun. 
Who knows ?” he said 
caressingly. * But 
thanks to my patron 
Aguesilas, you have 
recovered and see your 
lover beside you. 
Speak then of 

your love for me. 

Tell me how it 
burns in your 
veins.” 

Nina did not 
speak, but Hen- 
derson, who 
watched her in 
dumb agony, 
imagined that 
the harsh expres- 
sion on her face 
changed at 
Chico’s words. 

“The Senor 
Ingles has lost his taste for your dark 
beauty,” Chico went on; “he begins 
to remember the beautiful Inglesa 
whom he once loved.” 

Nina’s face became dark and trou- 
bled ; she turned to him, and, speak- 
ing in a friendly tone, asked: “Is 
there indeed another woman, amigo 
mio ?” 

“And not only one, but many, 
Nina,” Chico answered softly. “ Ah, 


“*T HATE YOU! I HATE yOul'” 


but the girl’s 
expression did 
not change, and 
Chico laughed a 
slow, sneering 
laugh. 

“Your cigarillo, 
Chico. Quick, we 
will indeed 
kiss !”’ Nina cried 
again. As she 
stooped Chico 
lifted the 
cigarillo in his 
thin fingers and 
placed it between 

’ her lips. 

Henderson 
watched her as 
if fascinated. 

Nina _ ap- 
proached with 
little mincing 
steps, inhaled the 
smoke until the 
ash ‘of the 


cigarillo glowed white hot, and, ap- 
proaching close..to him, pressed it 


to his lips. Though it only rested 
there for a moment it was an agony 
to his already blistered lips. 

“Our women love with fire, as the 
Senor now _ understands,” Chico 
taunted. Nina had retreated a few 
paces, then she moved forward again 
and walked slowly past the bound 
man with the same mincing gait as 
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“*DO NOT SHOOT, SENOR, I AM UNARMED.'” 


before, swaying from her hips slightly 
in a kind of monotonous rhythm. 
* A torch, Chico!’ she called, half- 


turning her head. “The Senor must 
be of ice, truly, if he cannot burn.” 

Chico sipped his maté reflectively. 
** *Tis the women who have ideas,” he 
said gently. “ You shall burn him a 
little, Nina mia, for his soul’s welfare. 
Pedro!” 

Pedro appeared at his call, and at 
an order returned to the house, ap- 
pearing presently with a torch, which 
he lighted and retired. Chico as- 
sumed a more comfortable position, 
rolled another cigarillo which he 
lighted at the torch, and made a sign 
to Nina to approach. 

“You must have free hands,” he 
said lightly, cutting the thong which 
bound her wrists as he spoke. 

Henderson watched her as in a 


dream, saw her slowly advance, and 
held his breath in agony of. expecta- 
tion. 

“His legs first, Nina,” Chico sug- 
gested, pleasantly. 

She looked back at him smiling, 
took a pace forward, and in a moment 
Henderson felt the hot flame lick 
about his knees. His every muscle 
grew rigid, but only a half-suppressed 
groan escaped him. 

“ Brava, brava ! ” cried Chico, clap- 
ping his hands softly. 

Nina lifted her torch. “If I 
loved I can also hate,” she cried 
tauntingly, in a high voice, but 
added, in a whisper, “ Your legs are 
free.” 

The meaning of it all stole into 
Henderson’s dazed brain at her whis- 
per, and, glancing down quickly he 
saw that the horse-hair lariat which 
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bound his knees had snapped under 
the flame of the torch. 

Nina returned quickly to Chico’s 
side. “It needed but a spark to fire 
him,” she cried exultantly. 

She slipped on her knees beside 
him as she spoke, and, putting her 
arms about him let her head sink on 
his shoulder. 

Again Henderson began to doubt, 
and fixed his eyes on her with a look 
of painful perplexity. The action 
had been so spontaneous, so caressing, 
that his heart sank. 

Nina rose suddenly, and as she 
stood up Chico’s figure slipped back- 
ward upon the sun-baked earth ; 
beside him lay a knife that glittered 
in the hot sun-rays. 

She came quickly across to Hen- 
derson. “It was your life or his,” 
she said breathlessly. “There was 
no other way.” 

“Cut these ropes,” said Henderson. 
“‘ There is still Pedro.” 

She returned with the knife, and 
cut his bonds, so that a moment later 
he stepped stiffly away from the tree. 

“Yes, Pedro must be quieted,” 
Nina said quickly. 

“No killing this time,” he begged. 

Her eyes grew suddenly soft. “‘ He 
is only a peon ; still, if you wish it— 
we must make him do our will. 
Chico’s pistol is at his belt.” * 

She went over, and, stooping down 
by the prostrate figure, straightened 
herself again with the pistol in her 
hand. ‘“* Here, take it!” she said. 

Henderson grasped it, and not a 
moment too soon, for turning quickly 
at the sound of a footfall, they saw 
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Pedro, who stepped from the verandah 
and came towards them. 

The careless smile on his face faded 
when he caught sight of Chico’s 
motionless figure on the ground. He 
put a quick hand to his waistbelt, and 
Henderson raised the pistol. 

His hand fell again to his side. 
“Do not shoot, Senor; I am un- 
armed,” he cried. 

“You don’t deserve pity; still, I 
shall spare you,” said Henderson, 
sternly. “Lead the way to the 
horses.” 

Pedro turned without a word, and, 
skirting the estancia, made his way to 
the corral, closely followed by Hen- 
derson and Nina. He saddled two 
horses and led them out to the plain. 
where the girl mounted. 

“Now go back into the house,” 
Henderson commanded, and the peon 
obeyed sullenly. 

Then the Englishman mounted, and, . 
gathering up the reins looked at Nina. 

She returned his look for a moment, 
her face quivering with emotion, and 
then pressed her horse over to his side. 

“Ah, the poor lips!” she said 
tenderly. “It was cruel, Senor 
Frank, very cruel; but you under- 
stand. Chico would not have trusted 
me if I had not.treated you so.” She 
leant towards him as she spoke, and 
offered him her lips. ‘‘We are at 
last free to love!” she ended pas- 
sionately. 

He kissed her gently. “ Come, 
Nina mia,” he said. ‘“ The world is 
before us”; and, putting spurs to 
his horse, they galloped away together 
in the track of the westering sun. 








“THE MEASURE 


OF THE RULE” 
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Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


According to the measure of the rule, which God hath distributed to us, a 
measure to reach even unto you.—II. CORINTHIANS xX. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Give me the avow’d, the erect, the manly foe, 
Bold I can meet,—perhaps may tarn his blow.— 
New MORrRALIty. 


HE Headmaster’s class room was 

| of more than generous pro- 
portions, lit by a row of tall 
windows along the north side. 

The floor was level, and we were not 
seated in the tiers of an amphitheatre, 
as was the case in the class rooms of 
University College. Each man had 
a seat to himself, and fronting him 
was a desk with a lid, and a tank 
inkstand to the right hand of the 
level part at the top. So far as I can 
remember, we were not allotted any 
particular seat, but took what came, 
and yet I think this cannot have been 
so, otherwise I should have chosen a 
desk alongside or before or behind 
Sam McKurdy. In any case my seat 
was the last in the row nearest the 
windows, and Sam sat about the 
middle of the same row. On entering, 
I saw pouring in from the door oppo- 
site our own a troop of young women, 
who proved equal to ourselves in 
number, but I paid slight attention 
to them, and sat down in the seat I 
have indicated, with my back to the 
feminine procession rapidly filling 
their half of the huge room. I remem- 
bered Sam speaking about sitting 
within four feet of a good-looking girl. 
If that had been his position the 
session before, and-if he had the 
choice of the seat he was to occupy, 
he had now placed himself further 
away from temptation, because row 
after row of young men intervened 


between him and the first row of the 
young women. I wondered if he had 
been smitten the session before, and, 
once bitten, twice shy, had put him- 
self as far as possible from future 
complications. Perhaps my own 
comments on the situation when I 
refused to take the forbidden passage 
had had some little effect. However, 
he scoffs at scars who never felt a 
wound, and I dismissed the question 
from my mind, as one of trivial 
moment. 

I gazed about the room at my fellow 
students. They all looked alike to 
me, as was said of the coon in the 
song, and yet among them must be 
many unknown friends, from whom 
I should part with regret, and 
perhaps, who knows, an enemy or 
two. The survey of my comrades, 
was interrupted by a clear and 
solemn voice enunciating solemn 
words, and their resonance struck a 
strange cord of memory that brought 
me to myself with a jerk. I turned 
my eyes with something like terror 
to the master’s desk, and there (great 
heavens above us !) stood Dr. Darnell : 
Dr. Darnell, whom the night before 
last I had met in the Lodge room, 
and worse, ten thousand times worse, 
Dr. Darnell who had taken me to 
my hotel in a state of shocking in- 
toxication, drunk on Rhine wine. 
Yes, I had tried to stifle the remorse, 
to evade the verdict, but that was 
what it amounted to; drunk, drunk, 
drunk. I could not even mitigate the 
disgrace by the more roundabout 
word, inebriety, and _ there, in 
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front of me sat Sam, to whom I had 
spoken counsels of perfection. I was 
not going to break rules, pass through 
forbidden corridors, or sit on window 
sills, yet I had talked like a babbling 
fool to this man nowsolemnly,reading 
the Scriptures, and had; lurched 


against him like a sot from the Lodge 
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desk, I should have slipped out and 
bolted, but I dared not face the ordeal 
of passing down the whole length of 
the room. When the effects of the 
first shock subsided, two possibilities 
emerged from the gloom. First, 
among so many he might fail to 
recognise me; second, perhaps he 








“* ALINE ARBUTHNOT’” 


room to the market square hotel. 
Never did the severe language of 
Holy Writ fall on more unheeding 
ears. I was tingling with shame, and 
the rounded periods fell on my ears 
like unmeaning condemnation. If the 
door of exit had been at my back, 
instead of alongside the master’s 


was not, after all, Head of the Normal 
School, but merely a clergyman open- 
ing its exercises, yet a moment’s 
thought showed me that the latter 
contention was improbable. If some- 
one else was Headmaster, that man 
would be standing beside the preacher. 
Dr. Darnell was alone at the desk. 
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Much as I had disliked him -at the 
Lodge, I saw that his attitude here 
was more militant and aggressive. 
He stood stiffly upright; his side- 
whiskers seemed redder than under 
the gaslight ; the Shakespearean dome 
of his bald head indicated a power 
that was absent from any of those who 
sat before him, and the set of his 
mouth denoted a knowledge of this, 
and an ill-concealed contempt for his 
listeners. He knew so well the chapter 
he was reading that his eyes did not 
need to follow the lines, but under 
the heavy overhanging brows they 
swept us now and then like the swing 
of a search-light. The demeanour, 
tone, the very aspect of the man 
seemed to say, “ You unlicked cubs, 
I will thrash you into shape~ before 
I’ve done with you.” A great teacher 
they had said, but I did not believe 
it. A great teacher must have sym- 
pathy, and of that in Dr. Darnell 
there seemed not the slightest indi- 
cation. Then a flash of remembrance 
came to me. This must be the James 
Darnell, D.D., LL.D., with ever so 
many other letters after his name, 
whose text-book of grammar I had 
myself been teaching from for three 
years. The fly-leaf, as I remembered 
it, had not stated that he was Head- 
master of the Normal School, and as 
I had never intended to be a pupil at 
that institution, I had never been at 
pains to learn who were responsible 
for its carrying on, and now the 
gloomy conviction settled down upon 
me that this man indeed was the 
Headmaster, and that my ill-luck 
had brought me into contact with 
him in most deplorable circumstances. 
And yet the very overbearing qualities 
of the man called into life a corres- 
ponding determination in myself; a 
rising resolution of resistance. After 
all, I had a certain right to be upon 
the earth, even if there were no letters 
after my name, and why should I be 
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abashed because on one solitary 
occasion I had taken too much Rhine 
wine? Hang it all, if he was going 
to make it lively for me, I should 
probably make it interesting for him. 
Unwilling friend, let not thy spite abate, 

Spur me with scorn, and strengthen me with 

hate . 
I might have said, if John Davidson 
had at that time written the words 
for, me. 

The chapter ended at last, and a 
short prayer followed. Dr. Darnell 
sat down, and drew towards himself 
some large sheets of paper. He said 
sharply : 

* As I call out each name, let the 
person to whom it belongs stand up.” 

Then he began upon an alpha- 
betical list. 

“Aline Arbuthnot.” 

A tall girl stood up, her face pale 
with the excitement of being made 
first in that assemblage of strangers. 

“Have you ever taught school ? ” 

“No, sir.” Rising’ upon those 
fair cheeks came a roseate flush like 
that of approaching dawn. Her clear- 
cut, beautiful profile stood out against 
the gloomy background of a black- 
board, and it seemed strange to me 
that womanhood in the mass proved 
so uninteresting as I came in, yet 
here the first figure called up out of 
it was like a renowned picture by 
some great artist. I wondered-why 
I had not noticed her in the feminine 
procession, because she had been one 
of the first through the door, seated 
as she was, down at the front. 

“A relative of Judge Arbuthnot ? ” 
enquired the Headmaster, leaning 
forward, and actually speaking gently 
with a certain warmth of interest. 

The girl blushed more deeply. 

“I am his daughter, sir,” she said, 
and at a nod from the doctor, resumed 
her seat. The roll-call went on, the 
next and the next, and the next were 
men, and all three had been teachers. 
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Mr. Armitage was the last of the A’s, 
and Barr the first of the B’s, then 
Blakeley and others, until it came to 
McKurdy, and Sam rose with a 
leisureliness that somehow suited his 
giant strength. The Doctor pro- 
nounced the name as if it had been 
a sneer, hut he showed no recognition 
of the student who had been there the 
session before. 

“T see your Christian name is set 
down here as Sam. You were chris- 
tened Samuel, of course ? ” 

“ Well, Doctor, my parents didn’t 
think so. They were very ambitious, 
and christened me Sidney Alexander 
Maurice McKurdy, but when I learned 
I was fated to come to the Normal 
School I massed the initials and 


called myself Sam, but if you put a 
full stop after each of the letters, you 
will get it about right.” 

Dr. Darnell leaned back in his chair, 
and a light of recognition gradually 


dawned on his face, which was very 
well done, because, as I afterwards 
learned, he knew Mr. McKurdy from 
the beginning, but seemed to wish to 
put him in his place at the beginning 
of a new session. 


“* Ah, yes,” said the Doctor. “I 


recollect you now. You were here a - 


term or two before, were you not ? ” 

“TI was here last session, Doctor.” 

‘* Last session, was it ? I think you 
have never taught school ? ” 

** No, Doctor, I have not.” 

The atmosphere was electric. All 
the sharpness had gone out of Dr. 
Darnell’s speech. McKurdy’s replies 
were scarcely above a whisper, yet 
they were distinctly heard in the still- 
ness of the room. Everyone felt 
instinctively that here were two anti- 
pathetic men at daggers drawn, each 
wary of the other. The lecture which 
McKurdy had given in the waiting 
room had made all the newcomers 
aware that he did not exactly love 
the Headmaster, and now the Head- 


master’s pretence that he had not 
instantly recognised so striking a 
figure as that of McKurdy gave the 
snap dway, as the vulgar say. That 
McKurdy had expected this encounter 
I now felt reasonably sure, and I saw 
a method in the nonchalant discourse 
with which he had favoured us in 
the waiting room: Of this diatribe 


. Dr. Darnell was, of course, ignorant, 


and consequently could not know that 
McKurdy had already put himself en 
vapport with the male portion of his 
pupils, and the Doctor was therefore 
at a certain disadvantage in this 
verbal encounter, Besides _ this, 
McKurdy’s graphic description of the 
Model School had not only filled most 
of his hearers with fear of the un- 
known, but had constituted himself a 
leader and a champion of them, so 
that their whole sympathy went out, 
and could now almost be felt, towards 
the quiet young fellow who was the 
target of this grim man clothed with 
authority sitting back in his chair; a 
man of power, free and untrammelled, 
while his opponent was hampered by 
allthe restrictions of discipline shared 
in common with themselves. 

“Then, Mr. McKurdy, you did not 
attend the Government examination 
for a teacher’s certificate after you left 
us before the Christmas holidays?” 

** Yes, Dr. Darnell, I attended that 
exarhinetion.” 

The Doctor raised his eyebrows in 
gentle surprise. 

“TI have looked over the list of 
successful candidates in this morning’s 
paper, with an especial eye to those 
who had been students at the Normal 
School. I must have missed your 
name.” 

“No, Doctor Darnell, you did not 
miss it. Your acuteness is such that 
no name in the list to which your 
attention had for any reason been 
called could have escaped your ob- 
servation.” 
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Even Dr. Darnell unconsciously 
straightened up under this generous 
commendation. Everyone in the 
room hung upon each word, although 
the girls evidently did not understand 
the subtle warfare that was going on, 
or the influence which Sam’s discourse 
in the waiting room had exercised over 
each of the male students. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you 
failed, Mr. McKurdy ? ” 

The question was imbued with an 
almost tender sadness and regret. 
McKurdy straightened himself up 
perceptibly, and the cloak of humility 
seemed to fall from his shoulders. 

“I was successful in every subject 
taught in the Normal School except 
two. I gained the highest marks in 
chemistry, in natural philosophy, 
Euclid, algebra, arithmetic, history, 
geography, and all the rest, but 
failed miserably in grammar and 


English literature, and that failure 
was so complete that it overcame all 
the good the full marks in other sub- 
jects did me.” 

Here was an answer that even the 
women understood, for everyone knew 


Darnell himself was the 
teacher of grammar and English 
literature. Here then, was a stinging 
insult flung at the Headmaster in 
the face of his class, a veiled charge 
of incompetency, spoken as quietly 
as if it had been.a compliment, for 
even when McKurdy squared his 
shoulders as for a final thrust, he had 
not raised his voice a semi-tone. The 
Master leaned forward over his desk, 
the light of unholy anger flashing from 
his eyes. His very whiskers seemed to 
bristle with electric rage. 

“It requires brains to understand 
grammar,” he shot at McKurdy. 

“Yes, and to teach it, Doctor,” 
was the suave reply. 

In the waiting-room McKurdy had 
told us that the Headmaster’s com- 
mon-sense had intervened in a crisis 


that Dr. 
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that threatened law proceedings. We 
were now to see the triumph of com- 
mon-sense over anger, a trifle belated, 
perhaps, but nevertheless, here at 
last. The severe set of the lips re- 
laxed into a smile ; those eagle eyes 
softened almost to tenderness. 

“Well bowled, McKurdy. During 
this session I shall endeavour to 
make the intricacies of grammar 
plainer than I appear to have done 
in the past.” 

** And, I,” said McKurdy, “ will pay 
stricter attention to your instructions, 
Dr. Darnell.” 

The Doctor bowed, whisked the 
tally-sheet away from him, and ad- 
dressed the class. 

“I wish to tell you, as briefly as 
may be, the functions of the Normal 
School, regarding which there is a 
very wide-spread misapprehension. 
When the Government established 
this institution, it intended to estab- 
lish a school which differs from -all 
others in existence. Its business is to 
train, not to teach. The Govern- 
ment took it for granted that all the 
students entering these classes should 
come equipped with the tools of their 
trade, and we were supposed to show 
how these tools should be used. 
Experience has proved that the 
Government was unduly optimistic. 
Circumstances force us to teach as 
well as to train. The Normal School 
has no power to grant you a licence 
to teach. The Government does that, 
and you are expected to satisfy the 
Government at one of their periodical 
examinations that you possess the 
knowledge that you are afterwards to 
impart. The Normal School gives you 
a document which certifies that you 
have attended one or more of their 
sessions, that your conduct has been 
good, bad, or indifferent, and that 
your rating as an imparter of know- 
ledge is so-and-so. Take, for instance, 
my own subject of grammar. It is 
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no part of my task to teach grammar 
to you, but it is my dutyto show you 
how to instruct your future pupils in 
this branch of knowledge ; neverthe- 
less, I shall be very glad, either inside 
or outside of school hours, to smooth 
away any difficulties you find in my 
subjects, no matter how elementary 
those difficulties may be.” 

This little speech made an excellent 
impression upon the class, and it 
extracted the sting from the final 
remark in which McKurdy seemed at 
the time to score so heavily against 
the Headmaster. Either McKurdy 
knew the nature of the Normal School 
or he didn’t. If he knew it, he had 
taken an unfair advantage of the 
Headmaster before a class ignorant of 
the subject; if he didn’t know it, 
then grammar was not the only sub- 
ject he had neglected during the former 
session. Becoming better acquainted 
with Dr. Darnell I was able to appre- 
ciate his action in provoking what I 
thought at the time to be an unwise 
controversy with a pupil whose stren- 
uous quality he had previously ex- 
perienced. The fact seemed to be 
that he was taken aback by seeing 
McKurdy once more before him. He 
feared his influence on the new class, 
and, not knowing that McKurdy had 
already aroused the admiration of 
every man in the school, he endea- 
voured to discredit beforehand what 
he believed to be an evil example. 
Shortly before the end of the former 
session, it became suspected that 
McKurdy was not only defying one 
of the strictest rules of the school, 
but also leading others along the path 
of disobedience. Dr. Darnell had 
insisted that no charge should be 
made unless positive proof were pre- 
sented, inwardly praying that definite 
evidence might not be forthcoming. 
His heart was as kind as his face was 
severe, and he did not wish to see any 
of his pupils cast out. The Mephisto- 
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phelian figure in the drama, the 
Nemesis on Sam’s trail, had said con- 
fidently to Dr. Darnell that he 
was certain of McKurdy’s guilt, and 
would be ready with the proof if he 
had a month in which to watch the 
trap he had set, and Dr. Darnell had 
doubtless need to check the phrase 
that rose to his tongue. ‘“ Thank 
God there are only three weeks more 
of the session.” 

And now here was McKurdy back 
again, still suspect of course, but this 
time with the end of the session six 
months away, and John Brent, head 
of the Model School, determined to 
ruin him, with his whole class of sharp 
city boys playing spy, as we were 
afterwards to believe, while the cul- 
prit was perhaps unaware of his 
danger. It was a situation that wrung 
Dr. Darnell’s heart, yet his devotion 
to duty was such that he could not 
call the hounds from the scent, nor 
warn the quarry. McKurdy and 
others knew the rule, and if they 
deliberately broke it they must be 
prepared to take the consequences, 
and Dr. Darnell, consumed with grief 
of which he gave no sign, would utter 
the condemnation and pronounce sen- 
tence in an unflinching voice, without 
a quiver to show the agony within. 

Again he picked up the list, and 
worked his way. through the mass of 
names —McNeil, McPherson, and so 
on, until at last he came to one that 
made me quake—“ Thomas Prentiss.” 

I rose to my feet, and met the steady 
gaze. The Doctor's overhanging eye- 
brows lowering and lowering as recog- 
nition came to him. 

“Have you taught school ?” 

“Yes, sir, for three years.” 

He called out the next name, and 
I sank into my seat. A few minutes 
later the roll call finished, and shortly 
after, a gong similar to the one in 
the’ waiting-room, which none of us 
had noticed at the ceiling near the 
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windows, struck two strokes with a 
brazen clang that startled us-all. I 
could not help comparing this strident 
clamour with the mellow tone of the 
tower bell at the University, and a 
wave of regret almost overwhelmed 
me. The difference between the two 
centres of learning frem stucco to 
stone, from the commonplace to the 
ideal, were all against the institution 
in which I found myself. The con- 
trast between this hot-tempered, 
sharp-tongued principal, and the 
snuff-taking courteous old scholar, 
seemed typified by the modern factory 
clang of our gong compared with the 
distant cathedral-toned bell in the 
Norman tower. Contempt and dis- 
like for this hurried manufactory of 
half-formed teachers flung out upon 
the public every six months; this 
farce of scholarship, filled me with 
regretful longing for the leisurely 
methods and the picturesque sur- 
roundings of the older school whose 
gates were closed against me. 

At the summons of the brazen 
gong I stood up with the rest, and 
the crowd began pouring out of the 
two doors, men to the right, women 
to the left. Standing at the back of 
the hall, I now saw plainly, full 
face, the girl at the very front who 
had first been called to her feet by 
Dr. Darnell’s summons, and I won- 
dered why I had not noticed her when 
she came in. She, like myself, stood 
there immovable, until the converging 
crush of the lines at the narrow door 
had somewhat eased their congestion. 
I judged Miss Arbuthnot to be~be- 
tween seventeen and nineteen years 
of age. Her face was beautiful and 
sweetly serious. The mass of dark 
hair which surrounded it framed a 
picture of beauty glorified by dark 
eyes that gazed unwaveringly at the 
crowded exit, as if she, too, yearned 
to leave this class room, but disdained 
to mix with the pushing throng. 
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Never once did those eyes deflect for 
the fraction of a moment towards 
the men in the room, and never once 
during all the session, as day by day 
I watched her walking with proud 
dignity the length of the room to her 
place in front, did I see her glance 
at one of us. So far as Aline Arbuth- 
not was concerned, man did not seem 
to exist, and I said to myself, “‘ Here 
is one who will not infringe the cher- 
ished rule of the school.” 

Slowly as I walked towards my 
door, and slowly as she walked to- 
wards hers, I. had ample time to 
admire face and form. Here at least 
was one feature denied to the staid 
old University, which at that time 
did not admit women to its learned 
halls. Although those steady eyes of 
hers never wavered, I fancied some- 
how she was conscious of my scrutiny, 
for a delicate, and it seemed to me 
indignant flush gradually crept over 
her face, and then we had passed 
one another, and I dared not, after 
my boldness, risk turning round and 
watching her disappear. I was dis- 
turbed to find my attention drawn to 
a much less alluring prospect. I 
noted the gaze of Dr. Darnell fixed 
threateningly upon me. Beside his 
platform facing the desks was an 
individual so palpably an Irishman 
that he looked as if he had stepped 
from the pages of one of the comic 
papers. He, I learned later, was the 
genial Pat Ryan, janitor of the school 
a diplomatic individual, who ran with 
the hares and hunted with the hounds, 
and was equally popular with the 
pupils and the masters. Ryan fol- 
lowed me into the waiting room, and 
tapped me on the shoulder. 

** Are you Mr. Prentiss, sir ? ” 

“e I am.’’ 

“ Then Dr. Darnell would be oblig- 
ated if ye called upon him in his 
private room. Come this way if you 
please, sir,” and with that Ryan led 
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me once more across the now empty 
class room, and tapped at a door 
opposite the Headmaster’s desk. 

I entered a small room lined with 
books, and at a table Dr. Darnell 
was seated, looking, I must say, ex- 
tremely forbidding. 

“Mr. Prentiss,” he began curtly, 
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“Ts it your intention to attend this 
session of the Normal School ? ” 

“I enrolled myself a student this 
morning for that purpose,” I replied 
more gravely, realising that in this 
room of soberly bound books any 
attempt at humour might miscarry. 

“I wish to say, then, that because 
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“I think we have met before.” 

I tried to carry off the encounter 
with lightness, and said : 

“Dr. Darnell, I. remember the 
meeting much more distinctly than 
the parting.” 

His face did not relax. 


YOU ARE TO SEE ME HERE.’” 


you and I belong to the same Fratern- 
ity, no favouritism is to be expected 
on that account.” 

** Dr. Darnell,” I answered gruffly ; 
temper rising, “I think you might 
have waited until I attempted to take 
advantage of our former meeting 
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before giving me an unnecessary 
warning. I am as sorry to be here as 
you are to see me here. If I could 
bring myself to ask even the slightest 
favour from you it would be to beg 
that you place double punishment 
upon me whenever I am called up 
for correction. I hope te receive 
enough injustice at your hands to 
obliterate the humiliation of the night 
before last.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Prentiss,” 
said the Head in brusque dismissal. 

“Good morning, Dr. Darnell,” I 
replied, and thus our unpleasant 
interview came to an end. 


CHAPTER VII. 


He was the mildest manner’d man 
That ever ‘scuttled ship or cut a throat. 
—Don Juan. 

Short as the interview with Dr. 
Darnell had been, it nevertheless 
caused me to find the waiting room 
empty when I re-entered it. Remem- 
bering that two strokes of the gong 
indicated the room of the mathe- 
matical master, I made my way 
thither, and was glad that the vacant 
seat I was to occupy stood so near 
the door, for tip-toeing was new to 
me, and I should not have caved to 
traverse the whole room making ex- 
periments with my clumsy boots when 
so many eyes were turned upon me. 

Dr. Cardiff was the mathematical 
master, teaching arithmetic, geometry 
and algebra, but for some reason, 
probably because he was a doctor of 
medicine, and not a doctor of divinity, 
like the Headmaster, physiology was 
also one of his subjects, I saw, 
seated at the teacher’s desk a fine- 
looking man with a long black beard; 
and I was somewhat startled to 
observe beside him an unnaturally 
white human skeleton, which was 
suspended from a stand consisting 
of one pole and four feet, which I 
was often to see the smiling Ryan 
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carry back and forth from the class 
room to the closet which was its 
abiding place, as is the habit with 
family skeletons. 

The men were all sitting upright, 
watching the quick and the dead 
nonchalantly, but I noticed that 
many of the girls persistently kept 
their heads down, and shuddered 
when the collection of bones rattled, as 
the doctor, in a familiar way, touched 
it here and there with a wooden 
pointer. 

Prof. Cardiff’s first lecture was a 
useful, easy-going talk on the care 
of our health, and although, as I 
have said, he referred to the human 
frame-work beside him, I think it 
occupied the platform more for dra- 
matic effect than for service as an 
illustration. Dr. Cardiff was a very 
placid man, who, I imagine, had never 
been angry in his life. He was in 
every sense of the word a gentleman ; 
courteous and kind, and just a little 
blind to any transgressions on the 
part of his pupils which came to his 
cognisance so long as they kept order 
while receiving his instructions. I 
imagine he took the view that he 
was Professor of Mathematics, and 
not a private detective, and this 
knowledge gradually permeated the 
class as it grew. better and better 
acquainted with him, and did not in 
the least detract from his popularity, 
even with those who were rigidly 
righteous. 

Before the talk—it could hardly 
be called a lecture ; school would not 
begin seriously until next day— 
before the talk was half-way done, the 
students were favoured with an ex- 
cellent view of the most sinister man 
connected with our academy; one 
who took a vastly different view of 
his duties from that held by the easy- 
going master of mathematics. The 
door nearest to the teacher’s desk 
opened very, very softly, at first as 
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if moved by some invisible agency, 
but later it disclosed, standing there, 
as if he had materialised out of trans- 
parent air, a smooth-faced man of 
about thirty. He had appeared before 
us without a sound, and stood there, 
doubtless waiting for a pause in Dr. 
Cardiff’s remarks before ventyring 
further forward, but he had come so 
silently that the doctor had not 
heard him, and although John Brent, 
head of the Model School, stood in full 
view of all the class, Dr. Cardiff, at 
the desk, was the only person in the 
room whose back was towards him, 
and thus we were so happy as to see 
for several minutes an absolutely 
motionless man awaiting his oppor- 
tunity, which struck me afterwards 
as emblematical of his life. His cold 
gaze scrutinised the assembly, some 
members of whom, then completely 
unknown to him, were to be victims 
of his subtilty and their own fall 
from grace. He was one of the hand- 
somest men I had ever seen, and 
might have stood model for a statue 
of Apollo. The position he occupied, 
as head of a school termed model by 
the Government, proclaimed him 
officially the best teacher in the 
country, an estimate with which I 
was entirely unable to agree ; still, it 
is an undoubted fact that the pupils 
he taught, who had been so vigor- 
ously thrashed by Johnson of the 
former session, contrary to the laws 
of the country, and the bye-laws of 
the institution, would have laid down 
their lives for him, so there myst 
have been something capable in the 
man, even though I failed to discover 
it, to call out such devotion from the 
young scallywags he ruled. Indeed, I 
cannot pretend to do justice to John 
Brent, for even the subduing effect 
of passing years has been quite 
unable to mitigate my dislike of the 
man, 

There came a pause in Dr. Cardiff’s 
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homily on health. He might much 
better have been warning us how to 
protect ourselves against model mas- 
ters than microbes. Brent tip-toed 
over to the desk of the mathematical 
master, as noiselessly as if his light 
shoes were soled with rubber. He 
seemed qualified to be the model 
master of a tip-toe school, but his 
own tip-toeing was so perfect that 
in my mind it always conjured up a 
keyhole at the end of his glide. I 
saw now to what a perfection I might 
attain through practice in this method 
of silent, surreptitious progression ; 
which mystery I carried out awk- 
wardly like a man on stilts. The 
whitest sepulchral skeleton was not 
so silent as John Brent. Occasionally 
its bones rattled in a companionable 
sort of way, but Brent was the em- 
bodiment of the inaudible. I suppose 
this leopard-like tread came through 
constant habit and because of great 
strength, for Brent as an all-round 
athlete was admirable. At football 
he met few equals, and in the game 
of cricket he was a master indeed. 
His feats in the field of sport must in 
some measure have accounted for the 
dog-like devotion of his pupils. In- 
deed, I have seen a coterie of Normal 
School students, everyone of whom 
loathed him a thousand times worse 
than ever the Devil was hated, ap- 
plaud him in spite of themselves when, 
atacritical point, his keen judgment, 
backed by enormous strength and 
an almost satanic skill, saved the 
day for our city. One emotional 
lover of games in our class would clap 
his hands in ecstatic applause over 
Brent’s play, whilst tears streamed 
down his cheeks that he was com- 
pelled thus to do, and curses came to 
his lips to testify his hatred of the 
man. Brent on his part, never seemed 
to play to the gallery, and received 
the plaudits of ten thousand specta- 
tors with calm indifference. The play 
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was the thing with him; success at all 
costs, whether in the school room or 
in the playground, but for the ap- 
plause of the populace he cared not a 
jot. He would ruthlessly break a 
man’s leg, if necessary, on the foot- 
ball field, and say suavely : 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” -and as 
he played football, so he played Life: 
cool, relentless, and correctly polite. 
The effect of Brent’s stalwart, up- 
right pose before the class changed 
as the line of sex was crossed. There 
was a low murmur of admiration 
among the girls, and I heard one 
whisper. ‘‘ How handsome he is!” 
but the men knew instinctively that 
here stood the enemy so far as they 
were concerned, and a sense of danger 
seemed to pervade our section of the 
room ; a sense which had nothing to 
do with reason or previous knowledge, 
being similar to that which animates 
a person who hears for the first time 
the signal of the rattle-snake, when 
like the Light Brigade) he does- not 
pause to reason why, but (like the 
schooner Hesperus) leaps a cable’s 
length. I have often wondered why 
that man chose to make us his 


enemies rather than his friends, for’ 


we were all young, and therefore hero- 
worshippers, and he might as easily 
have led us as antagonised us. Once 
when McKurdy and I were leaving 
the football field after a magnificent 
and strenuous game, of which we had 
been the spectators, where the prowess 
of our city had proved triumphant 
against the somewhat brutal methods 
of a distant town, all through the 
superb leadership and play of John 
Brent, Sam said with a sigh : 

“Tl never go to another match 
where Brent plays. I fear I'll come 
to love that man.” 

It was generally believed by my 
colleagues that Brent was as ambitious 
as Lucifer, intending to storm the 
throne itself and displace the hot- 
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tempered Dr. Darnell. It was there- 
fore thought to be his game to prove 
that we were undisciplined, breakers 
of rules, contemners of authority ; 
that the school needed the laying on 
of hands and Brent knew his hands 
were strong. Of course there is one 
chance in a thousand that the man 
was quite unselfish, a devotee} to 
duty, but even in that case, which no 
Normalite could be got to believe, 
his methods seemed to resemble those 
of the French police during the most 
tyrannical period of their existence. 
The pupils under his direction. were 
believed to be the most enthusiastic of 
spies, subtle as foxes, unscrupulous 
as Beelzebub, and as mischief-loving 
as city lads usually are. They. had 
this tremendous advantage over us. 
One by one we poor victims were ex- 
hibited before them for an hour at a 
time. They saw us in detail; we 
saw them in the mass. We were 
unable to say whether any particular 
lad we met in the streets was a pupil 
at the Model School or not, but each 
one of them could recognise a -Nor- 
malite a mile away. When we were 
in class, they were in class ; when we 
were at liberty, they were at liberty. 
On occasion I have tried to dodge 
them, but I never was able to learn 
the city as they knew it, to the manner 
born. If outrun, they would take short 
cuts which I knew nothing of, meet 
me smiling at the debouchment of lane 
or alley where they knew I must 
emerge, raise their hats with a polite- 
ness that was an. excellent imitation 
of their master’s, bid me good-day, 
mentioning my name so that there 
could be no case of mistaken identity, 
and pass on. If a robbery had been 
committed in the district through 
which I traversed, at least a dozen 
first division boys could prove I was 
in the locality. It may be held that 
all this was merely youthful devilment 
with which their teacher had nothing 
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to do, and indeed for a while such was 
my own opinion, until I received 
striking testimony to the contrary, 
which came within an ace of proving 
my downfall, the particulars of which 
will be told when I come to the recital 
of the days of my wickedness. During 
the term of my innocence, when rules 
were sacredly kept, it did not worry 
me greatly when I was _ tracked 
throughout the town, for I spent my 
spare time hovering over the outside 
shelves of second-hand book shops, 
and this seductive occupation by some 
oversight had not been banned by 
my college. Therefore there was noth- 
ing the lads could report against me, 
and my opinion regarding them was 
tinctured by a good natured indiff- 
erence. Afterwards their _sleuth- 
hound tactics became a matter of 
more serious import. The picture of 
this John Brent, chief of these ama- 
teur Bow Street runners, as first I 
saw him, has never been obliterated 


from my mind, standing straight as a 
pillar, by the desk of the mathema- 
tician. Brent always stood as if he 
had just stepped from one of the pages 
of a ghastly book on anatomy which 


showed the correct human pose. He 
had a habit of bowing his head with- 
out thrusting forward his shoulders, 
making a gesture of affirmation or 
agreement, which reminded me of 
one of those squat china figures 
where you pull a string, and the head 
inclines up and down. 

I can remember nothing of what Dr. 
Cardiff said about health, but his 
book on the subject of hygiene may 
still be purchased. An introductory 
lecture on natural philosophy by 
Professor Donovan brought us to 
twelve o’clock, and then the whole 
school poured into the street, each 
member of it making for his own par- 
ticular licensed boarding-house. Sam 
and I walked together down Church 
Street. I began the conversation. 
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**T think I have seen her.” 

“Seen whom ? ” 

“The girl who is causing Sidney 
Alexander Maurice McKurdy to break 
the most stringent rule of the school.” 

“This is quite interesting,” re- 
plied Sam, with an_ indifference 
which, if feigned, was very well 
done. ‘“‘ May I know her name, or 
is it a secret ?” 

““She was the first girl called by 
Dr. Darnell. Her name is Aline 
Arbuthnot, which sounds like the 
title of a heroine in a cheap novelette, 
but she is worthy to be the heroine of 
the most expensive novel.” 

“You interest me. I did not happen 
to see her. I was following your good 
advice, and keeping my eyes fixed on 
old Darnell, who pretended not to 
remember me. How did it happen 
that your own eyes were wandering 
to that side of the room when you 
had already warned me that danger 
followed such conduct ? ” 

“*T don’t know just how it happened. 
Certain reasons, upon which I may 
expatiate later in our acquaintance, 
took away the prop I had intended 
to lean against. So far from gazing 
at the Headmaster, I was at great 
pains to avoid his recognition.” 

“Had you met him before ? ” 

ec Yes.”’ 

“The plot thickens. If you can 
exert any influence with him you may 
be able to pull me out of a difficulty 
now and then as the session advances. 
With the best intentions in the world 
I find myself frequently at odds with 
the good doctor.” 

“I fear there won’t be influence 
enough to go round. He called me into 
his room after class, and read the 
Riot Act. He warned me that I was 
to expect no mercy, and I practically 
told him to lay on, Macduff, and 
damned be both of us. All in all, I 
regarded it as a mighty poor begin- 
ning.” 
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“* When and where have you met 
him before ? Did you quarrel with 
him? Nearly everybody does, so 
that doesn’t count. He is a good man 
with a hot temper.” 

** Oh, we met under the most ami- 
able auspices. The first night I was 
in town, I drifted into a social organ- 
isation, and there was introduced to 
Dr. Darnell, and also to Rhine wine, 
meeting both for the first time. Not 
to put too fine a point upon it, I got 
simply garrulously drunk, and Dr. 
Darnell supported me to my hotel.” 

Sam stood Stock still in astonish- 
ment. 

“ Suffering Peter! you don’t mean 
it? Well, as my Aunt Jane says, 


that’s a corker.” 

** Yes, I couldn’t have had a worse 
introduction, but after all, it can’t 
be helped. I nearly fled when I first 
caught sight of him this morning, 


but getting my second wind, I decided 
to brazen it out. After all, I’m here 
to study; I don’t intend to infringe 
any of the regulations, so what’s 
the odds ? ” 

“ Quite right. Oh, excellent young 
man, how much more elder art thou 
than thy looks, and, talking about 
looks, was this girl you speak of 
handsome ? ” 

““More than handsome. She has 
a dignity of bearing I never saw 
equalled; a mass of jet black hair, 
and eyes like stars of heaven, only 
much the more serious and beautiful.” 

** Dear me, dear me, dear me! I’m 
not sure but this is worse than the 
Rhine wine as a first attack. And 
speaking once more of good looks, did 
you pay an equal amount of attention 
to the man who entered our class 
room during old Cardiff’s holding 
forth ?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“What did you think of him?” 

“* Handsomest man I ever saw, but 
I didn’t like him.” 
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“You'll like him less as time goes 
on. He is John Brent, head of the 
Model. Whenever you think of that 
girl, think also of John Brent. He 
is the antidote to the sort of rhapsody 
you were indulging in. A stands for 
Arbuthnot, B stands for Brent, 
A.B. you will notice that they are 
alphabetically easy of remembrance.” 

‘** T’m sure I don’t know what you’re 

talking about.” 
** But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace,” 
quoted Sam. “ You'll be seeing her 
every day, and as.you may not see 
Brent more than once a week, let 
us hope out of sight will not be out 
of mind in this case.” 

“You infer that I shall seek the 
acquaintance of Miss Arbuthnot ? ”’ 

““Well, my Aunt Jane says she 
has. known such things done. She 
shakes her head when she hears talk 
of silent devotion; doesn’t believe 
in its lasting qualities.” 

“Oh, bother your Aunt Jane.’ 

“T have frequently done so, 
Tommy, my boy; indeed, I’m her 
chief anxiety in life.” 

Long before the conversation had 
reached this point, we were seated in 
our study. When the talk was inter- 
rupted by the tinkle of a bell down 
below, Sam jumped up, exclaiming 
joyously : 

‘Hear the merry luncheon bells, silver bells, 

What banquet epicurean their melody foretells. 
Come down into the basement, my 
son, and I will initiate you into the 
mysteries of our menage. I am caterer 
this week, self-appointed. Next 
week the caterer will be duly elected.” 

“Caterer ? I thought Mrs. Sponsor 
was caterer ?” 

“No. This epicurean republic 
elects its own president every Satur- 
day night. You pay Mrs. Sponsor for 
your share of this study, and for your 
bedroom. This payment includes 
cooking and care of the rooms. The 
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caterer, when appointed, makes such 
arrangement for provisioning the 
citadel as he deems necessary, and 
Mrs. Sponsor’s cook is responsible for 
serving up. Thus there is no growling 
about the food at this boarding house, 
because we buy such provender as 
pleases us. Every Saturday night 
the caterer presents his account, 
which is summed up, and divided 
by eight, the number of people at our 
table, and each man forks over 
his share. Some caterers we had 
last year ran towards luxury and 
extravagance, so they were not 
re-elected. Others again ran us on 
lines so economical that they were 
not elected again. What the crowd 
wanted last session was moderation, 
and doubtless the same feeling will 
rule the roast now. Come on.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


at wisdom’s gate. 
—PaRADIsSE Lost. 
Doubtless Dr. Darnell regarded me 
as a confirmed inebriate, but he gave 
no sign of wishing to snatch a brand 
from the burning, being more anxious, 
I took it, to prevent my setting alight 
the green sticks surrounding me. His 
initial distrust of me was increased 
by what he supposed was the unerring 
instinct of my wickedness which led 
me into instant alliance with Sam 
McKurdy, who had been the chief 
revolter against authority in the 
former session, and who would have 
been expelled from the school had 
proof been as strong as suspicion. 
The Headmaster’s attitude was that 
of a man who had now two undesir- 
ables on his hands instead of one. It 
filled me with dumb and helpless 
rage to see that he was constantly on 
the alert for a new outbreak on my 
part, knowing, probably, that drunk- 
ards may keep sober enough for a 
time, but are sure, sooner or later, to 
backslide in every sense of the word. 


Suspicion sleeps 
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The first class of the day assembled 
each morning in his room, and it was 
exasperating to find his eagle eyes 
scrutinising my personal appearance 
as if to detect signs of dissipation the 
night before. The quite honest and 
unconscious look of gentle surprise 
when in the morning he received 
from me a clear and concise answer 
to one of his questions, made me wish 
to cry out that I was as great an 
advocate of temperance as himself. 
It is in a case of this kind that a man 
has a right to expect help from his 
friends, but I did not receive it. 
Sam, with whom I consulted in our 
study, thought it a fit subject for 
roars of laughter. He perceived 
comic elements in the situation 
which were entirely concealed from 
my vision. Thinking that, as he knew 
Dr. Darnell so much better than I 
did, he might be able to counsel me, 
I divulged to him my plan of seeking 
the doctor in his private room, and 
telling him I had never in my life 
tasted a drop of intoxicating liquor 
before the night I met him at the 
Lodge, and never would again, but 
Sam sank back in his armchair, and 
shook with merriment. 

“No good, my boy,” he cried. 
** We all know what incorrigible liars 
drunkards are.” 

One morning there occurred an 
incident which nearly caused a break 
between Sam and myself. I considered 
that I was wounded in the house of 
my friend, and he held I was lacking 
in a sense of humour. Dr. Darnell 
seemed to have singled out both of 
us as targets for his shafts of sarcasm. 
He appeared to take a particular 
delight in fastening on some inane 
‘remark made by either of us, and 
holding the same up to the ridicule 
of the class, and I must say that he 
could make a man look more different 
kinds of a fool in a shorter space of 
time with fewer words than any 
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person I have ever encountered. 
Sam’s replies, whenever he got an 
opening, were invariably good-nat- 
ured, and sometimes exceedingly 
clever, and in justice to Dr. Darnell, 
it should be stated that he never 
exercised his authority to defend 
himself from a thrust which his wit 
could not parry. Once he received a 
gem from me, and I knew I had put 
my foot in it the moment I had 
opened my mouth, as Sir Boyle 
Roche said. 

Dr. Darnell sat back in his chair, 
and a contemptuous smile came to 
his lips. He then spent a few verbal 
minutes in running his scalpel through 
the interstices of my soul. His theme 
was my ignorance, and the unfortun- 
ate position of the pupils entrusted 
to my care, I having, by my own 
confession, taught school for three 
years. 

“Dr. Darnell,” I said sharply, “I 
left the master’s chair for the pupil’s 
seat because I knew I was ignorant. 
I am here because I am ignorant, but, 
when I was a master, and met an 
ignorance even more deplorable than 
my own, I spent my time in trying to 
remove it, and not in making funny 
remarks about it.” 

I looked for an outburst of rage, and 
expected to be told to leave the room, 
but no shade of resentment came into 
the doctor’s face. Indeed, all anger 
and scorn disappeared from it. 

“Mr. Prentiss,” he said quietly, 
“your summing up of a teacher’s 
duty is not only admirable in itself, 
but very tersely put. I shall remem- 
ber that in your favour when I am 
making out your certificate.” 

Thus he disarmed me, and made 
me regret the vehemence I had used. 

Before we had been three days 
under his rule, he knew the name of 
every man and woman in his class 
while the amiable and altogether 
charming Professor Donovan, of 
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chemical fame, did not know one man 
from another even when the six 
months’ term had ended. Professor 
Donovan, for all his tremendous 
learning and. wonderful capacity as 
teacher, was kindly, simple and child- 
like, and altogether the most lovable 
man I have ever- met. Sam was 
already his devoted slave, although 
it was quite evident that the Professor 
had not the least recollection of him 
from the session before. So fond were 
we both of Professor Donovan, and 
so greatly did we prize the knowledge 
which he imparted in even the most 
casual conversation, that we two got 
into the habit of waylaying him 
every morning, and walking up Church 
Street with him, discussing those 
matters with which his whole mind 
was absorbed, and so we formed a 
sort of impromptu peripatetic school 
of philosophy as if Donovan were 
Aristotle himself. We always parted 
from him at the masters’ door, and, 
walking a few steps further up the 
street, entered our own gate. This had 
gone on for months and months, and 
one day Professor Donovan said to 
us : 

“You are two singularly well- 
informed young men. Are you in 
business together up this street ? ” 

We laughed, and said we were, 
which was true enough, but it was 
evident he had taken us for clerks 
with a desire for knowledge, never 
once recognising us as pupils of his 
own class. 

But Dr. Darnell, as I have said, 
knew each one of us by name before 
the end of the third day, and he some- 
times paraded this knowledge in a 
way that was disconcerting. He would 
put forward some question, expatiate 
on its simplicity, but ask us never- 
theless, to think deeply before at- 
tempting to reply. He would pause 
for a few moments to let this advice 
soak in, and suddenly, beginning with 
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the'men at the right-hand row, name 
one after another so quickly that before 
the person mentioned had time to 
moisten his lips and get on his feet, 
the alert Doctor was well into the 
next row, and often he succeeded in 
enunciating every name in the room 
without getting a single response. 
Then he would sit back, fold his 
arms, and look at us, as who would 
say: “What a nimble-witted gang 
you are!” 

Now, Sam was an expert mathe- 
matician, and he figured out Dr. 
Darnell’s velocity as he might have 
done-a problem in ero-dynamics 
with Professor Donovan. He calcu- 
lated that when the name of Sinclair 
was pronounced (a worthy but un- 
ready individual stationed five seats 
behind him), by rising tohis feet, and 
beginning to speak when the Doctor 
came to Blakeley, he would just have 
nipped in when his own name was 
called. He had allowed several ex- 
hibitions of these lingual gymnastics 
to pass over his head, so that the class 
had become accustomed to them. I 
suppose we were rather a dull set at 
the beginning, and the good Doctor 
thought it well to wake us up, but 
he did it once too often. We always 
knew when the spasm was coming, 
because of his dwelling on the sim- 
plicity of the query. 

*“*T will ask you this morning,” he 
began with disingenuous mildness, “ a 
very elementary question. We shall 
be discussing to-day the nature of 
compound words. I take it for 
granted that you all know at least 
what a compound word is, so I may 
venture to ask for a few examples.” 
Then he began with the unfortunate 
Prentiss, and galloped down the row 
until he mentioned Sinclair, whereupon 
Sam began to heave into view and 
when Blakeley gave way to McKurdy 
the latter’s stentorian voice roared 
out : 
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** Bald-headed, red-whiskered, thick- 
pated, florid-faced, hot-tempered.” 

These words, so accurately descrip- 
tive of the Doctcr himself, except 
“‘ thick-pated,”’ cut across the current 
of his volubility like a falling tree 
severing a telegraph wire. The Doctor 
smiled, leaned forward, and said : 

“* Nothing personal, Mr. McKurdy?” 

** Oh, no, Doctor,” replied Sam, as 
though he were shocked by the sug- 
gestion. 

“T thought not,” commented the 
Doctor. ‘“ Indeed, Iamso dull-witted, 
to use another compound word, that 
I will call it coincidence,” and with 
that he went on with his lecture. 

The episode to which I took excep- 
tion happened the morning after I 
had taken counsel with Sam regarding 
the advisability of assuring Dr. Dar- 
nell I was a teetotaler,- and Sam’s 
action seemed to resemble a breach of 
confidence. Once a week the Doctor 
read out to us certain extracts from 
old examination papers which we in- 
scribed in our note-books, handing in 
next morning the answers to them, 
written on sheets of foolscap paper in 
the same form we would afterwards 
use in undergoing a real examination. 
A student was forbidden to accept 
help from any fellow student in pre- 
paring his paper, and he was also for- 
bidden to consult a text-book in form- 
ulating his answers. . It was during 
the scrutinising of these papers that 
the Doctor’s sardonic wit found its 
chiefest scope, for he had us, as it 
were, committed in writing, and there 
was plenty of time to prepare what- 
ever comment he thought necessary, 
which was an advantage he really did 
not need, because he was sharp enough 
when there were merely our verbal 
replies to go upon. It was most enter- 
taining to listen to him, except when 
one happened to be the victim. There 
was always one glum man while the 
rest of the school was shaking with 
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suppressed merriment. On the occa- 
sion to which I refer he held in his 
hand two slips of foolscap paper, and 
said : 

““I have here the replies of Mr. 
McKurdy and Mr. Prentiss.” He 
glared first at Sam then at me as 
if wondering which to select as the 
recipient of whatever tirade was 
coming. 

“I believe, Mr McKurdy,” he 
began, settling on the one nearest 
him, “that Mr. Prentiss occupies the 
same study with you in Church 
Street.” 

To my amazement Sam merely 
made an affirmative motion of his 
head, a gesture not allowed. A student 
was compelled to get on his feet, and 
answer respectfully, in a tone of 
voice which all might hear. This 
impudent, off-hand nod aroused the 
Doctor’s ire on the instant, and indeed 
his ire never slept very soundly. 

“Mr. McKurdy,” he thundered, 
“TI find that these two papers are 
almost identical in language. Which 
of you assisted the other, having 
pledged your word neither to give nor 
accept help ? And when you answer, 
sir, I shall be obliged if you stand 
up.” 

Sam made three efforts to get on 
his feet, and finally accomplished his 
task with a heave of his broad 
shoulders, as if he cast an invisible 
burden from them. Then he braced 
his left leg at an awkward angle from 
his body, and clutched the edge of his 
desk as if to support himself. 

** Dr. Darnell,” he began in a thick 
voice, “‘there’sh but one c’rrect an- 
swer to any question ; all other 
answers are more or less inc’rrect.” 

The whole school was staring at 
Sam by this time, and my hair was 
beginning to stand on end, as the 
Doctor’s eyes opened wide. 

Sam went heedlessly on : 

“Necshessarily followsh that the 
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near’r two persons come to c’rrectness, 
more identical their language must 
be. ’Sure you there was no col—col— 
col——”’ Sam pulled himself together 
with an effort, and made the plunge 
—* collusion.” 

Dr. Darnell’s face became almost 
white. After all, he was the most 
innocent of men regarding the vices 
of his fellows which he so freely de- 
nounced from his pulpit, otherwise 
he would have known that no human 
being, or at least very few of them, 
ever got drunk at that time in the 
morning. 

**Sit down, sir,” he said, in a 
quiet voice, and the despicable Sam 
collapsed into his seat—came down 
as if somebody had jerked away a 
prop. Dr. Darnell looked woefully 
at Sam for a moment, and then with 
a frown at me. It was impossible 
for me to get up and proclaim this a 
practical joke, so I sat there simmer- 
ing. The inexperienced class evi- 
dently thought Sam was ill, but Dr. 
Darnell had no illusions about his 
condition. -Luckily the gong rang, 
and we trooped out; all except Sam, 
who was absent when I, fairly bub- 
bling with rage, looked round for 
him in the waiting room. 

I had no opportunity of telling 
him my mind until we met in our 
study before luncheon, for he had 
eluded me on the way home by 
making a heroic dash through the 
forbidden passage, thus reaching 
our abiding place before me. I 
found him sitting in his arm-chair 
with a broad grin on his face, 
holding the poker in his hand as if 
to defend himself, but I was in no 
humour for harlequin tricks. 

“What, in the name of Heaven,” 
I cried, “‘ induced you to act the fool 
as you did in class this morning ? ” 

** Why, Tom, how could I help it ? 
It is through temptation that the 
drunkards fall, and my temptation 
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was more than I could resist. Just 
give a thought to my reputation, and 
you will appreciate the position. 
Here am I, the black sheep of the 
flock held over from last session. Dr. 
Darnell, from the first day, shows his 
apprehension that his black sheep will 
corrupt his new white flock, but what- 
ever his suspicion may have been of 
me last year, it never came within 
range of his wildest fear that I tam- 
pered with the flowing bowl. From 
the moment you told me of your in- 
dulgence in Rhine wine, the tempta- 
tion arose to exhibit myself as the 
good man gone wrong. Here were you, 
a notorious drunkard, to Dr. Darnell’s 
own knowledge, and my room-mate. 
His suspicion that one had helped 
the other in grammar gave me my 
tip to show him how much more 
potent example may be in other lines 
than the realm of learning. How 
could I let such a chance slip ? You 
have led me astray, my boy, down the 
flowery path of inebriety ?” 

“Led your grandmother astray,”’ I 
roared, with, I think, justifiable in- 
dignation, “and blow your position. 
Think of my position.” 

“* Dear- boy, I thought you would 
appreciate the artistic excellence of 
my acting. I thought the real sot 
would correctly assess the imitation.” 

“Oh, very well. I was foolish 
enough to tell you in confidence, an 
incident of which I am ashamed. 
You use the knowledge, given to the 
‘man I thought a friend, further to 
humiliate me. The result you call a 
joke. I am going to leave this place, 
and also withdraw from the Normal 
School.” 

McKurdy at once became serious. 

“If you take it that way,” he said, 
“you leave me no option but to tell 
what happened after the class left 
the room, and to give you the real 
reason I acted as I did. Of course, I 
had no right to interfere, and when 
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the door had closed, and Dr. Darnell 
and myself were left alone in the class- 
room, this fact was borne in upon me 
when I caught a glimpse of the sorrow 
on the Headmaster’s face. However, 
I began the attack before he had time 
to pull his gun. Standing up this time 
without needing to hold on to the desk 
I spoke in my soberest voice. 

*** Dr. Darnell,’ I said, ‘ your chief 
blemish as a teacher of men is not 
your violent temper, as you suppose, 
and which you constantly endeavour 
to keep in check, but your habit of 
believing the very worst of your 
fellow man. If there are two possible 
explanations to a pupil’s action, you 
instinctively choose the one most to 
his discredit. We have an example in 
this school of the very opposite in 
Professor Donovan, whom _ perhaps 
you think a simpleton. He can believe 
nothing but good of any one of us, 
and accordingly we are all on our 
best behaviour in his room, and 
young as the session is, the whole 
class is already devoted to him.’ 

*“*«T was never a popularity hunter,’ 
snapped the Doctor. 

‘** Of course I knew I had touched 
him on a sore spot ; gruff as you may 
think him, he nevertheless yearns for 
the affection of his pupils, which he 
rarely receives, and which Donovan 
wins so easily, and, indeed, uncon- 
sciously. 

““*If you wish for popularity,’ I 
continued, ‘you go the wrong way 
about procuring it, except in a few 
individual cases, for there are mem- 
bers of your class with penetration 
enough to see that your sympathies 
go much deeper than Professor Don- 
ovan’s. You are angry when you see 
a man misuse his opportunities ; 
Professor Donovan is merely: sorry. 
Your interest in us is individual ; 
Professor Donovan’s geniality spreads 
over the whole class. We are separate 
personalities to you; we are merely 
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a mass to Professor Donovan, who 
does not recognise the atoms that 
compose it.’ » 

“** Humph !’ said Dr. Darnell. ‘ We 
seem to be rather under the micro- 
scope so far as you are concerned.’ 

“‘T saw that although he concealed 
his gratification, it was nevertheless 
there. 

“** A few minutes ago you thought 
I was drunk; now you know I am 
not.’ 

“*Tf you will excuse my inter- 
rupting you, Mr. McKurdy, I had a 
few moments ago the two choices you 
spoke of. I had either to consider you 
idiotic or intoxicated. In adopting 
the latter option, did I make the worse 
or the better choice ?” 

“T laughed. I saw that my inter- 
view was not going to be a failure. 

*** Now I come to the point, Dr. 
Darnell. You are making a mistake 
about my room-mate. He told me of 
his unfortunate first meeting with 
you, and his fall from grace rather 
weighs on his mind. He Sees that it is 
ever present in yours, because, as I 
have said, you invariably put the 
worst construction on a man’s actions. 
He consulted with me yesterday, pro- 
posing to seek a private interview with 
you, to assure you he had never 
tasted wine before, and did not intend 
to taste it again. I advised him not 
to seek that interview.’ 
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oe Why - 3 

*** Because you would not have 
believed him.’ 

*** Are you so sure of that ?’ 

** * Positive.’ 

*** Well,’ said the Doctor, with a 
grim smile, ‘ as was said of Macaulay, 
I wish I was as sure of anything as 
you are of everything.’ 

*** No, Doctor, it needed something 
more pungent than adame explanation 
such as he would have given, to have 
reached your inner consciousness. 
See what actually happened. You 
at once believed that Iwas tipsy, and 
at once jumped at the equally erron- 
eous conclusion that my room-mate 
had led me astray, while he, poor 
wretch, sat there with the perspira- 
tion pouring from his brow, writhing 
under my action, and your suspicion, 
yet not knowing what to say. Indeed, 
there was nothing to say, and, from 
the Medusa look he bent on me 
when I turned round, I have con- 
cluded it safer to avoid him until he 
has had time to cool down. You 
judged and condemned him un- 
heard.’ 

“I paused here to give the Doctor 
a chance to contradict me, but he 
remained silent. When at last he 
spoke, it was very quietly : 

*** ] think your seat in Dr. Cardiff’s 
room is vacant, Mr. McKurdy.’ 

“* So with that I rose and left him.” 


(To be continued.) 





AN UNREDEEMED PLEDGE 


By SYBIL REID 


Illustrated by A, R. Holroyd 


“ JULIA?” said a young voice. 

“Oh, ‘Julia’ is a swell. Do 

you know he played for 
Oxford ?” 

Under the shade of the budding 
limes one small boy listened open- 
mouthed. The others, removed from 
him by a generation of a year or 
more, were sympathetic, knowing, 
interested ; but Dick Pemberton, 
aloof, shy and spellbound, hugged 
his first “‘real” bat and listened 
open-mouthed. 

““D’arcy’s”’ was playing “Home’s” 
—deadly rivals on match days, and 
condescending friends all the rest of 
the year—and Dick Pemberton— 
eleven last February—waited for the 
ninth wicket to fall, sitting among 
his superiors with a kindling eye on 
** Julia.” 

** Julia ” was Mr. Farnshaw, under- 
master at D’arcy’s—lean—starveling, 
spectacled, at this moment standing 
umpire, with no halo-mark of great- 
ness upon him. 

But Upjohn knew, and Upjohn 
was head of the school, and hovering 
on the brink of Eton. He had 
looked him up in a ‘“ Wisden” in 
some library at home. 

Mr. Farnshaw had played - for 
Oxford, had scored 56 and saved a 
situation by tact and “ long handle,” 
and had gone down in glory like a 
red sun heralding a finer future 
which never dawned. There were 
other ‘* Wisdens,” other Oxford and 
Cambridge matches, but no Farnshaw 
on the roll of fame again, only a 
shy, shock-headed young master at 
D’arcy’s who managed his riotous 


form with tact, and coached them at 
the nets relentlessly. 

It had taken some time to connect 
the hero of six years ago with this 
unassuming man, who, to the eyes 
of twelve, looked forty at least. 

There was no shadow of difference 
between him and Hockley, the other 
master, except that Hockley looked 
the stouter fellow and sported many 
unregistered colours a day. 

The match ended prematurely, 
and Dick Pemberton carried out his 
“real” bat for r and gravitated 
towards Mr. Farnshaw with the 
unerring drift of hero-worship. 

*““Not so bad, Pemberton,” said 
Mr. Farnshaw, sitting down under 
the trees, and taking off his black 
straw hat. (He was going into the 
Church and dressed accordingly.) 

“Not so bad. Left shoulder a 
bit more forward, and keep cool.”’ 

“Sir—sir!” said Dick with a 
stammer. “ You played for Oxford, 
didn’t you?” 

Julius Farnshaw looked at him 
with a queer, shy smile. 

“Oh yes,” he said. 

That was the beginning; only 
the clanging school-bell eventually 
broke the thread—unravelled pain- 
fully from memory’s loom—of that 
marvellous tale. 

Later on a shamefaced “ Julia ” 
consented to show Dick (Dick, gasp- 
ing and swallowing rather quickly) 
a dark blue cap, almost new, which 
was unearthed from the back of a 
drawer. 

It was not till the end of the term, 
when D’arcy’s beat Home’s. by two 
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wickets, and Dick was not out 17 
(left shoulder well forward, and very 
cool), that the crown came to it all. 

A shy “ Julia,” blushing to the tip 
of a long pointed nose, offered a 
scarred and knowing-looking bat to 
his astonished pupil. 

“I'd have liked to have given you 
a new one,” he said, and Dick under- 
stood the 
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twinkling eye. “‘ Just you keep it 
till you’re a far bigger swell than I, 
then I'll ask for it back—see ?” 
Ten years later Julius Farnshaw, 
a little leaner, a little shockier of 
head, a little more starved, quitted 
the *bus which had brought him 
from his sun-scorched slum, and 
went in at the gate at Lord’s for the 
first time 





pause that 
followed, be- 
cause he was 
a gentleman, 
although a 
very young 
one. 

“This is a 
‘Gunn and 
Moore,” 
said ‘‘ Julia.” 
“It drives 
pretty fairly 
—into the 
Pavilion 
seats,” he 
added_ with 
a rush. 

“Will you 
take it for 
keeping your 
endup? You 
know I’m 
leaving this 
term, and I 
mayn’t 
you again. 
Mind you 
keep. your 
end up, Pem- 
berton.” 

(This was the man who would 
soon be preaching sermons.) Dick 
understood. 

“Oh, sir,” he said, flushing pink 
above his Eton collar, ‘* I—I—don’t 
like to take your bat. It’s a swagger 
one, and the one you played with at 
Lord’s!” 

“Look here,” said “ Julia” with a 


see 





“*MIND YOU KEEP YOUR END UP, 


since a long- 
ago ’Varsity 
match. 

He sighed 
as he paid 
his sixpence, 
and stifled 
regrets for 
the shady 
pavilion. 

The match 
was a big 
county one, 
and the big- 


gest man in 
it Was young 
Lord Green- 


fresh 
uni- 


hithe, 
from 
versity  tri- 
umphs, and 
now going in 
first. wicket 
down and 
deserving 
the honour. 

Twenty- 
one, tall and 
ou fair, and lord 

PEMBERTON ! of many Mid- 
land acres; and Julius Farnshaw, 
fifteen years his senior, curate in an 
obscure slum, felt a thrill of honest, 
whole-souled admiration for this 
paragon. Beside him on the hard 
green bench a communicative elderly 
gentleman exchanged much personal 
gossip for the sterling value of Julifis’s 
technical knowledge. 

The old fellow knew every nick- 
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name (culled from a morning paper) 
of every player on the field, but 
Julius’s wisdom was of a finer clay 
and compelled his unknown friend’s 
respect. 

Greenhithe came in, and the crowd 
roared. 

“A fine fellow,” said the un- 
known, tilting a grey felt hat over 
his eyes. “ Re- 
member him a 
boy at Win- 
chester before 
he succeeded 
to all this flam- 
jandrum, and 
was known as 
Dick Pember- 
ton.” 

The green 
field—the long 
line of stands 
opposite — the 
flags, the pale- 
coloured clouds 
above, allswam 
out of Julius’s 
ken. 

He was back 
at D’arcy’s, and 
knew in_ that 
moment all the 
changes time 
had wrought 
while he was 
toiling in obscu- 
rity. 

He rudely 
took the glasses 
from the old 
man’s hand, 
whirled the 
sight round to his own eccentric 
range, and stared for five minutes 
at the newcomer. 

He had many opportunities of star- 
ing, for the hero stayed in most of the 
afternoon, and Julius spent his time 
gazing at the field through borrowed 
elasses that were rose-coloured. 
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“AN INTERESTING-LOOKING LETTER HAD COME FOR FATHER,” 
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**T knew him;” ‘he said at inter- 
vals—‘“‘ I knew him long ago.” 

He recollected the bat, and once 
he smiled as the warm sun scorched 
his lean neck and the smell of* hot 
tar and tobacco smoke drifted across 
his senses, exactly as it had done in 
the buried nineties. 

The match went with a roar, and 
Greenhithe 
walked out 
when the others 
did, and at the 
railings met a 
tall, stooping 
figure in a 
clerical coat 
and hat. 

‘“* Pe m ber- 
ton,’’ said 
* Julia,” and 
Dick remem- 
bered and 
tossed his para- 
phernalia aside 
and dragged 
‘Julia’? down 
beside him on a 
bench. They 
neither of them 
spoke much— 
* Julia” from 
sheer inherent 
dumbness, and 
Dick from puz- 
zled calculation 
and wonder- 
ment. 

“Did I get 
my left shoulder 
forward all 
right?” he 


. 


“Did you see how your old 
How you used 
to pound it into me at the nets at 
D’arcy’s till I almost hated it, and 


said. 
coaching came out ? 


then I took it to Winchester and 
began -to see the meaning of it. 

‘* And what are you doing—keeping 
your left shoulder forward, eh ? ” 
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“TI?” said “ Julia,” “I’m a curate 
in the East, ‘the unchanging East,’ 
What I was going to do, you know. 
And—oh, I’m all right.” 

** Married ? ” said Dick Pemberton. 

“Oh, yes, married, thank God,” 
said Julius. 

‘Well, I’m going to be,” said Dick 
Pemberton, and they were silent. 


They parted at the gate, and 
Julius was almost smiling at the 
comic change which had come over 
the little fair boy who had listened 
open-mouthed to those great small 
swells at D’arcy’s who had gone their 
ways and were nebulous by now. 

“* Pemberton,” he said, “ I’m going 
to ask you for that bat back again.” 

His last sight of Greenhithe was 
the splendid young figure standing 
laughing in the gateway, quite ob- 
livious of the gaping crowd that 
surged round him. 


Next day Julius Farnshaw’s little 
household was all agog because a 
strange, interesting-looking letter had 
come for Father, and Father would be 
out till late that night. 

It caught his eye when he came in, 
lying before him on the narrow hall 
table (with the cover made of grained 
American cloth, cracked where it 
folded). 


It was dated from an imposing 
London address in a singularly neat, 
firm hand. 

“Do you care to take a living I 
have to dispose of?” it began. 
“It is out Hampstead way—a big- 
gish parish, and wants working; I 
believe you’re the man for it. 
Come and see me about it if you care 
to. It’s £500 a year, roughly speak- 
ing, and a house and lots of poor 
folk, which I believe is in your 
line. 

“Come and dine at the Junior 
Carlton to-morrow at eight and we’ll 
have a yarn over it. 

“About that bat—I’m hanged if 
I'll let you have it back! It was 
given to me on one condition, and 
never, if I live to be a hundred, shall 
I be a bigger swell than you were 
to me at D’arcy’s. 

** Yours ever, 
“* GREENHITHE.” 


Julius laid the letter down on the 
table and tore the envelope neatly 
into four pieces. 

He looked at the dim gas-lamp 
that flickered above him; upstairs 
the little, pale-faced wife, and the 
paler children were sleeping, or lying 
awake through the hot night. 

He knelt down beside the shiny 
table with his hand on the letter. 





IN THE NICK OF TIME 


By LAURENCE ENFIELD 


Lilustrated by Wilfrid Sayers 


evening of the last day of July, 

1793, and the summer sun was 

barely half an hour high over 
the wide plains of France, to the 
west. 

The young and beautiful Countess 
de la Touche sat in her saddle for a 
few moments regarding the small 
hamlet of Duvarre lying before her, 
reddened by the level rays of the 
setting sun. Although the Countess 
had come from Lille, her horse was 
fresh, for she had not dared to ride 
as fast as her fears had prompted 
her; for that, to the suspicious 
peasantry, might have had the ap- 
pearance of flight. Her passport per- 
mitted her to travel only as far as 
Lille, and she had been in that walled 
city something more than a week, 
riding out each day as if for exercise, 
always returning, questioned at first, 
but allowed to pass the gates un- 
challenged these last two days. To- 
day she had ridden slowly until the 
city sank in the horizon, resolving, 
if she saw evidence of pursuit, to 
return again towards Lille, saying, 
when questioned, that she had merely 
ridden farther afield than she had 
intended when her ride began. 

As the day wore on the belief in 
her heart grew stronger and stronger 
that she had not been missed, and 
now only the small village of Duvarre 
lay between her and the frontier. 
The Countess was entirely alone, for 
these were not the times when one 
could safely travel with a servant 
following. She now paused in doubt, 
glancing along the straight and level 


FR was a beautiful evening—the 


road towards Duvarre, wondering 
whether it were better to wait till 
evening, and endeavour to pass round 
the village rather than through it. 
She realised, however, that she knew 
nothing of the country, and dare not 
inquire her way to the frontier, 
whereas if she kept along the road, 
and managed to get through the 
village without question, the frontier, 
if the maps told their story rightly, 
was but a short distance farther on. 
There was also a possibility that 
Duvarre, being so small a place, 
might not be so vigilant as the larger 
towns, and again there was a chance 
the authorities there might be ignorant 
and unable to distinguish between a 
passport good only as far as Lille 
and one which would carry its pos- 
sessor over the frontier. An illiterate 
Maire might therefore .allow it to 
pass rather than expose his own 
ignorance. There was also this to be 
said—most of the nobility had made 
their escape to Coblentz on the 
Rhine, and doubtless few had come 
by way of Lille, and possibly none by 
way of Duvarre, so, lightly touching 
her horse with the riding whip that 
hung at her wrist, the Countess, with 
beating heart, made her way into the 
village. She had almost passed 
through the one street of the place, 
riding slowly and trying to look un- 
concerned, for the inhabitants, sitting 
at their doors after their day’s work 
was done, looked at her menacingly, 
when, just as her hopes mounted high 
that she was to reach the open country 
unchallenged, where, even if she were 
called to halt, she might trust to the 
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‘ONLY THE SMALL VILLAGE OF DUVARRE LAY BETWEEN HER AND THE FRONTIER.” 


fleetness of her untired steed, two 
men, with tricolour sashes tied round 
their waists and pikes in their hands, 
stepped into the middle of the road 
and crossed their lances before her. 

“* Where are you going, citizeness 
asked one of the men sternly. 

“*T have the right to pass through 
the village of Duvarre,” said the 
Countess as calmly as her agitation 
would permit. ‘‘ I hold a passport.” 

“ Do you so ?”’ answered the man. 
“* Then it would be well to show it to 
the Maire. He likes to see the passports 
of those who go this way, and he 


Piet 


sometimes persuades one to stop at 
his inn.” 

The two men laughed at this, and 
the one who had not spoken shouted: 


“Gaspard! Gaspard! Here is a 
passport for your inspection.” 

By this time the whole of the village 
was round the heels of the horse, 
some of the citizens having entered 
their houses and come out with mus- 
kets or pikes in their hands. They 
formed a dangerous, determined-look- 
ing mob, and the heart of the Coun- 
tess sank within her as she gazed 
down upon them. The men were 
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mostly silent, apparently awaiting 
the decision of the Maire; but the 
women on the outskirts of the crowd 
kept up a constant chatter, making 
comments none too flattering on the 
fair horsewoman before them. One 
of the men and most of the children 
of the ‘place had run off to the inn, 
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*** AH, SO SHE MASQUERADES AS A COUNTESS, DOES SHE ¥ 


and they presently returned, accom- 
panied by a thick-set, red-faced in- 
dividual, evidently the innkeeper, 
wiping his hands on his apron, the 
crowd shouting : 

‘“ Here comes the Maire ! 
shall see!” 
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The ever-thickening throng made 
way for the honourable gentleman, 
who progressed slowly, as became the 
dignity of his office. He accosted the 
Countess more politely than the pike- 
men had done. 

“Madame,” he said, “may I have the 
honour of examining your passport ?”’ 


t 
4 
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The crowd nodded to one.another, 
as who would say, “‘ She will find this 
politeness of little avail if she is 
really an aristocrat ;”’ for they knew 


well the opinion Gaspard Duval held 
regarding the latter, he having painted 
out the head of Louis on his tavern 
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sign and put in its place the red cap 
of liberty. 

The Countess, unable to speak, 
fumbled in her pocket for some time, 
and at last produced the document 
the Maire demanded. He adjusted 
his spectacles, unfolded the parch- 
ment slowly and carefully, as if it 
might break in his hands, while the 
crowd looked on with breathless 
interest. There was a long pause, 
during which the Maire scrutinised 
the document, and the Countess 
began to hope he was indeed as 
illiterate as he seemed; then her 
anticipations were suddenly dashed to 
the ground by Gaspard looking up 
at her and saying: 

** Madame, this passport reads only 
to Lille. Why are you here in Du- 
varre ?”’ 

**To Lille ?”’ echoed the Countess, 
in feigned astonishment and: real 
despair, “‘ there must be some mistake. 


It was to have read through to Lille 


and to the frontier. Look again, 
monsieur, I beg of you.” 

The inn-keeper sullenly shook his 
head. ‘“‘It reads to Lille,” he said, 
*“and no farther. Why have you 
overridden your passport ? ” 

“IT assure you, sir,” cried the 
Countess, “ there is some mistake.” 

“TI admit that, madame,” replied 
the inn-keeper; “ but I doubt if it 
is on the part of the authorities. 
You must return to Lille and explain 
the mistake to the Commandant 
there.” 

** But,” cried the wretched woman, 
“it will soon be dark. I cannot 
return to Lille to-night.” 

“Have no fears, madame,” re- 
turned the Maire; “I shall send an 
escort with you. My son has a horse, 
and I am. expecting him every mo- 
ment along the Lille road. He will 
accompany you, and you will be as 
safe with him as if I myself were to 
guide you.” 
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It was a fearful thing to be thus 
trapped with the frontier in sight. 
** Oh, do not send me back to Lille ! ” 
cried the poor Countess, as the full 
horror of the situation forced itself 
upon her. 

“To Lille! to Lille!” cried the 
crowd. ‘“ Back to Lille!” 

The Maire raised his right arm 
warningly. “ Peace, citizens!” he 
said. ‘The law takes its course 
slowly, but with certainty;” and 
he himself, grasping the bridle rein 
in his hand, turned the horse’s head 
towards Lille, while the noisy pro- 
cession escorted the doomed lady out 
of the village. “‘I think,” said the 
innkeeper, “I see my son coming 
now. You will not be long detained, 
madame.” 

The procession had halted outside 
of the village, and the Countess, 
casting her eye down the long road, 
saw a horseman rapidly galloping 
towards her. As he came nearer the 
mob cried out that it was not the 
innkeeper’s son. The horseman 
momentarily checked his speed on 
seeing ahead of him so large a collec- 
tion of people, then he advanced at a 
gallop once more, and speedily came 
up with them. The Countess looked 
anxiously toward the new-comer when 
she heard it was not the innkeeper’s 
son. As he drew nearer and she saw 
he wore the uniform of the National 
Guard, she realised that here at last 
was the pursuit from Lille which she 
had feared, although it now made 
little difference to her. The crowd 
cheered the uniform. 

The officer was a fine-looking young 
fellow, with an air of command about 
him that won the instant respect 
of the mob. 

** Who have you here ? ” he cried, 
reining in his horse. 

** A lady,” replied the Maire, “who 
has, through inadvertence, over- 
ridden her passport.” 
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“Ah, I thought as much,” said 
the officer. ‘ Will you allow me to 
look at the document for a moment ?” 

The Maire handed the paper up to 
him. 

The Countess on hearing the young 
man’s voice gazed eagerly at him, 
with a catch in her breath. In spite 
of the transformation the uniform 
had wrought, she at once recognised 
him as Monsieur de Beaurevard, whom 
she had known in happier times ; but 
the uniform of the National Guard 
struck a chill to her heart. She knew 
that, having regard to their safety, 
many of her class had joined the 
forces of the Revolution, and even if 
the young man recognised her, she 
was well aware that he might have 
neither the power nor the inclination 
to befriend: her. 

The first words of the officer, after 
laving examined the paper the Maire 
had presented to him, more than con- 
firmed her worst fears. “‘ Ah!” he 
said. “So she masquerades as a 
Countess, does she? Monsieur le 
Maire, you have made a notable 
capture. Your name will ring through 
France. You will receive the thanks 
of the nation. This woman is no 
Countess. She is the assassin who has 
murdered that friend of the people, 
Marat. Her name is Charlotte 
Corday.” ' 

A cry of horror rose from the crowd, 
in which the voice of the Countess 
joined. 

“You are mistaken, monsieur,! ” 
she cried. ‘‘ What you declare is an 
itrocious slander on an innocent 
woman.” 

The officer darted at her a glance so 
fierce that the last words died on the 
Countess’s lips, and the onlookers 
took that as a certain sign of her 
cuilt. The innkeeper knitted his 
brow and scratched his head. 

“But I thought,” he said in 
bewildered tones, “that Charlotte 


Corday was executed on the nine- 
teenth ?”’ 

““So we all thought,” rejoined the 
officer; “but it was not so. This 
woman is the assassin, and had it not 
been for your vigilance, monsieur, 
she would have been across the 
frontier. She is not a Frenchwoman 
at all. I will speak to her and question 
her in her own language, and then 
we will see if she has the temerity 
to deny the charge.” 

The officer spoke to the woman in 
what seemed to be English. All 
strained their ears to catch some 
import of the words, but no one 
succeeded. 

** Countess,” said de Beaurevard, 
harshly, “‘do you recognise me?” 

“Yes,” replied the lady, flashing 
upon him a look of scorn. “I recog- 
nise you as a traitor to your order.” 

“Good! That glance was mag- 
nificent, but as I continue talking, 
you must take on a humbler mien, 
and even beg for mercy.” 

“TI refuse to beg anything or 
accept anything from the wearer of 
that uniform of assassination.” 

‘““I wear this uniform because I 
killed the man who put it on this 
morning. I, too, am escaping, and a 
company of the National Guard is 
on my track. Please droop your 
head and pretend to plead for your 
life. I will lead you to the other end 
of the village, holding the reins of -your 
horse. The moment I release the 
reins, strike with your whip and 
gallop for the frontier. Leave the 
rest to me. I am no traitor to my 
order, Countess.” 

The officer questioned sternly, and 
the woman answered with more and 
more of a falter in her voice, and at 
last her head dropped, and everyone 
saw at once that she was a confessed 
culprit. 

“Tt is enough cried the officer 
in French. “She does not deny it, 
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seeing that it is useless. What were 
you about to do with her, Monsieur 
le Maire ?.” 

“I was going to send her under 
escort to Lille.” 

“Ah! we must not risk that; 
there might be an attempt made at 
rescue. My troop will soon be here ; 
I have outridden them. Is there a 
prison in Duvarre ?” 

‘“No; but she can be kept in a 
strong room at my house until your 
company arrive.” 

“Very good,” answered the officer. 
“Where is your house ? ” 

** At the other end of the village.’ 

“Then I will escort her there. 
Come, madame,” he said, “ it is use- 
less to resist ;”’ and he took her 
bridle rein. 

As the procession with the young 
man leading the horse of the Countess 
approached the tavern of the Red 
Cap, the officer turned in his saddle, 
and said— ; 

‘* Monsieur le Maire, you must allow 
me to put your name in my book, 
so that your conduct may be reported 
to the authorities in Paris. I doubt 
not that you will speedily hear from 
them, and that the hearing will be 
extremely to your liking. May I 
beg of you to give me your name ? ” 
And the young man, releasing the 
bridle rein, took a note-book from 
his pocket. 

“My name is——” said the proud 
official. But the Maire’s remark was 
interrupted by a cry from those be- 
hind him. 

The Countess, gathering up her 
bridle rein when the young man 
dropped it, suddenly smote her horse 
on the hip, and the astonished animal 
sprang forward and broke into a 
gallop. Half « dozen muskets were 
instantly levelled. 

“Hold! hold!” cried the young 
officer. ‘‘She must be taken alive 
to Paris. I can soon overtake her. 
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Give the command not to fire, Mon- 
sieur le Maire.” 

“Lower your guns!” cried the 
Maire, raising his right hand. 

** How far is it to the frontier ? ”’ 
asked the officer. 

“Barely a league,” 
excited official. 

**T shall overtake her in half that 
distance. When my troop arrive, 
monsieur, see that they.and their 
horses are well cared for. I shall not 
grumble at the bill.” 

With that the young officer struck 
spur to his horse and‘ followed the 
flying countess. 

“Mon Dieu!” cried the Maire, 
“she is a third the distance already.” 

“He is overtaking her,” said one 
of the crowd; “ but I think it would 
have been safer if we had been 
allowed to fire.” 

“You could not fire,” replied the 
Maire, “when a captain of the 
National Guard commanded other- 
wise.”’ 

The crowd watched the life-and- 
death race with eager interest. The 
officer was evidently overtaking the 
assassin. 

** See,” said one, “if she has not a 
pistol and turns and shoots him 
before he comes up with her.” 

“Never fear,” cried the Maire, 
“that officer understands his busi- 
ness.” 

The figures of the two grew less and 
less in the distance, but still the 
officer had not come up with the. 
woman. 

“Bon Dieu!” cried the Maire, , 
“TI think she is over the frontier 


replied the 
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“now; but I warrant that officer will 


bring her back, frontier or no fron- 
tier.” 

“TI doubt that,’ said another. 
“A foreign army is camped a short 
mile on the other side, and will take 
himself prisoner, if he is not careful, 
for crossing the frontier in uniform.” 
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The retreating figures had now 
disappeared, and so absorbed were 
the crowd in watching the last 
glimpse of them that not until the 
clatter of hoofs resounded on the 
stone-paved street did they look 
round and behold entering by the 
Lille road a score or more [of the 
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“*HOLD!’ CRIED THE OFFICER. 


mounted National Guard, and were 
astonished to see that they were not 
captainless, as they had expected 
them to be. An officer rode at 
their head. 

“Where is the Maire ? ” he gruffly 
asked. 

“Tam the Maire,” replied Gaspard, 
advancing. 
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“Has anyone gone through this 
place to-day without a passport ?” 
demanded the officer. 

““One attempted to escape on a 
passport good only to Lille,” 

* You did not allow him to reach 
the frontier, I hope,” said the officer 
sternly. 


‘SHE MUST BE TAKEN ALIVE!’” 


“Tt was a woman, monsieur.” 

**Oh, a woman! Weare not after 
women,” said the officer impatiently. 
* But,” he added, “you sent her 
back, I suppose ? ” 

“We were about to do so with 
an officer of the National Guard, 
but og 

** Ah, that is he. A young man of 
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about twenty-five, with dark mous- 
tache, mounted on a roan horse ? ” 

“‘The same, captain, without doubt. 
He rode into Duvarre about half an 
hour since.” 

“That is the man we are after,” 
said the captain. “‘ We have been 
searching for him more than a week, 
since his escape from Paris. This 
morning he murdered a captain of the 
National Guard, dressed himself in 
his clothes, and stole his horse. We 
have traced him this far. Where is 
he?” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the 
Maire, aghast. “‘ He has followed the 
Countess across the frontier. I 
thought ig 


“ Thought ? ” the officer. 


cried 
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““Who the devil requires you to 
think? What are your orders? 
Are you not commanded to allow 
no one to approach the frontier 
without shawing a proper passport ? 
You have no right to allow Danton 
himself to cross the line without 
showing his credentials. Has he had 
time to reach the frontier yet ?” 

**T am afraid he has,’ murmured 
the panic-stricken official. “ You see, 
he was in the uniform of the National 
Guard, and my respect for that » 

“Your respect for the devil!” 
cried the irate captain ; then turning 
to his troop, he commanded: 

“ Here, seize this man! We shall 
at least not return to Lille empty- 
handed.” 





A FOREST PHANTASY 


By GRIFFYTH FAIRFAX 


HE moon is alone 
On a silver throne, 
As a queen in the purple skies ; 


Each floating cloud 


Is a prince, low-bowed, 
In his courtly obsequies, 

The guerdon sought 

Is a garland wrought 


Of a moon-ray, circle-wise. 


And the shades that glide 
Are as,knights who ride 
In the pale immortal lists, 
Where the poplars stand 
Like a lance in hand, 
In the tourney’s turns and twists, 
While the stars wide eyes 
Search out like spies 
The forest of loving trysts. 





CAMPING ON THE COMMON ABOVE MERSTHAM. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL HOLIDAY 


By M. 


‘© #& LLONS! The road is before 
A us!” exclaimed Walt Whit- 


man, and it was with an 
echo of these words in mind 
that a party of six set out last sum- 
mer for a caravan tour from Surrey 
to the New Forest, and home again. 
Walt Whitman’s phrase, “‘ The road 
is before us,” is perhaps the most 
delightful keynote of a caravan holi- 
day, and the road in our case led 
over Surrey hills, through shady 
Sussex lanes, along Hampshire high- 
ways, always alluring, and drawing 
us further and further afield in an 
enthusiasm of eager delight. 
Life in a caravan is by no means 
a rest-cure, and every member of a 
gipsying party must be prepared to 
do his or her share of the necessary 
work, but scarcely any other form of 
holiday will afford such thorough 
change and opportunity for becoming 
acquainted with charming portions of 
the country. 
The inconveniences and discom- 
forts of caravaning are not so formid- 
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able as many would seem to expect, 
in fact, with a competent leader, a 
caravan holiday should practically be 
free from the element of “ roughing 
it,”’ an idea very generally associated 
with gipsy life. The expenses, too, 
are quite reasonable when compared 
with the usual cost of a holiday, as the 
initial outlay for van and horse need 
not exceed the customary expenditure 
for train fares and hotel bills, while 
incidental payments for stabling and 
corn for the horse are not heavy. 
The cost of food is also unavoidably 
lessened, for, since caravan cookery 
must of necessity be simple, meals are 
correspondingly frugal, and the robust 
appetite induced by energetic exercise 
and unlimited fresh air, appreciates 
the plainest fare. 

There should be no difficulty in 
procuring a caravan, either by hiring 
or buying outright. We secured just 
what we néeded by advertising, and 
the hire of the vehicle came to the 
reasonable amount of {2 10s. per week. 
It was an ordinary-gipsy touring van, 
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requiring only one horse, and was 
constructed on a most simple plan. 
The door was at the front, and at the 
back of the van a light framework 
served as a double bed at night, and 
folded up in the daytime to form a 
rack for the convenient dis- 
posal of rugs, cushions, and 
various unwieldy packages. 


THE FIRST NIGHT'S CAMP AT CRAWLEY. 


Just inside, to the left of the door, 
was a stove, the oven of which was 
capable of cooking a small joint quite 
satisfactorily, when the fire could be 
induced to burn, instead of smoke. On 
either side of the van were lockers, 
which also served as seats, and on the 


only alternative being to place a 
chair just inside the van, though if 
the fire happened to be alight this 
latter position was rather too warm 
for comfort. 

The ladies of our party slept in the 
van itself, while under the van, when 
damp-proof ground sheets and 
mattresses were spread, was sleeping 


room for two. A water-proof curtain 
was hung around the wheels, making 
quite a snug little room under- 
neath, for the body was a good 
height from the ground, which fact 
made the machine lighter for 


MADE UP FOR THE NIGHT. 


right hand a small chest of drawers 
having a folding top, did duty asa 
table. Three windows lighted the 
vehicle efficiently, even when the door 
was closed, which was seldom. Unfor- 
tunately there was no coupé before 
the door for the driver’s use, so who- 
ever took charge of the horse was 
compelled to ride on the shafts, the 


the horse to draw. A room was 
always obtainable at inn or cottage 
for the member of our party who 
preferred this luxury. 

At the outset of the expedition our 
leader asserted that the success of 
the journey would rest with the 
capabilities of the horse; an estimate 
fully justified later on. Intending 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL HOLIDAY 


caravanists cannot place too much 
importance on the careful selection 
of their horse, for if it should 
prove awkward to manage, or 
not strong enough for its work, a 
great deal of delay and inconvenience 
must ensue. Oursteed was an unpre- 
possessing animal, and its general 
\ppearance May be summed up in 
the word ‘‘stolid” ; nevertheless, he 
proved a treasure, being sturdy, good- 
tempered, and willing, never once 
delaying us 
on his ac- 
count, and it 
was only at 
the very last 
point of the 
journeywith- 
in two miles 
of home, that 
we were com- 
pelled to get 
the assis- 
tance of an 
extra horse 
to climb the 
last hill. 

There are 
three ways 
open to cara- 
vanists of 
procuring a 
horse: buy- 
ing outright, 
to sell again 
at the end of — 
the journey ; 7 
hiring for the period of the holiday, or 
hiring a fresh horse for each day’s 
travelling. The latter involves the 
trouble of sending back the horse each 
night to its own stable, while it might 
perhaps be difficult always to procure a 
satisfactory animal for the next stage, 
so it is undoubtedly wiser to buy or 
hire for the whole trip, providing the 
horse can be relied upon. A horse 
suitable for the purpose may easily 
be obtained from a tramway or omni- 
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bus company, or, better still, 
from some farm, where the animal 
may be well tested -before hiring. This 
latter method was the one adopted 
by our leader, who was_ charged 
only £2 10s. for the sixteen days’ hire. 
Care was taken to secure a 
comfortable stable and ample corn 
each night for the horse, and, judging 
by his appearance at the end of a 
fortnight, the change of work and 
good treatment had benefited him 
quite as 
much as the 
holiday had 
invigorated 
the party he 
was convey- 
ing. 

Having ob- 
tained cara- 
van and 
horse, maps 
should be 
consulted, 
and the in- 
tended route 
of travel 
carefully 
planned _be- 
fore. making 
a start. It 
is mere waste 
of time, and 
often the 
cause of 
much trouble 
to attempt a 
short cut with a caravan. A by-lane 
that would be practicable for a cyclist 
or even.a horse and trap, may prove 
quite impossible for a heavy vehicle 
such as a caravan, and it will be 
found much quicker in the end to 
keep to the main road. Shady by- 
roads, over-arched with thick foliage, 
appear tempting to a pedestrian, but 
it is highly improbable that the van 
would pass under the hanging 
branches, and once fairly in a narrow 
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lane the vehicle could not be turned 
and drawn out again. We gathered 
our experience of overhead obstruc- 
tions very early on the journey, for 
the chimney of our stove was fitted 
with a movable cowl, which was-in 
constant danger of being swept off by 
overhanging boughs. This meant 
keeping a_ continual outlook for 
danger ahead, and when the van 
approached even the tallest trees 
there was a general warning cry to 
the driver of “‘ Mind the chimney ! ” 
Yet, with all our care, disaster oc- 
curred before the end of the journey. 
It was rapidly growing dark as we 
approached Haslemere, and _ there 
seemed no suitable camping ground 
within. reach, so everyone’s attention 
was concentrated on scanning the 
landscape for a likely halting place. 
We rumbled down a little by-road, 
and under a railway arch. There was 
a bang and a scrape, and when the 
van emerged the chimney cowl was 


irretrievably bent and twisted. How- 
ever, it continued to serve its purpose 
quite satisfactorily, and the chimney 
did not smoke more than usual— 
perhaps because it was impossible 
to surpass its previous efforts. . 

Hilly country should be avoided as 
far as possible, and although it ‘is 
advisable to keep to good roads, those 
frequented by motors are perhaps. 
most troublesome of all to a slow- 
moving expedition, for one seems to 
travel in the odour of petrol ana a 
constant cloud of dust. Where mo- 
tors are apt to be frequently en- 
countered, more than usual care tnust 
be exercised in keeping to the proper 
side of the road, and as close to the 
hedge as possible at that. Ona lonely, 
winding country road, in which 
twists and turns occur rather sud- 
denly, motorists have a habit of flying 
round corners at imprudent speed, 
leaving no time to alter the course of 
a heavy van. Several times we 








had _hairbreadth es- 
capes from complete dis- 
aster through meetings 
of this description. 
We never started in 
the morning without 
having fixed the point 
we hoped to reach by 
nightfall, noting care- 
fully the various vil- 
lages through which we 
meant to pass, and 
we usually kept very 
well to our schedule. 
The first day’s jorr- a 
ney led through Redhill AT ROMSEY. 





milk may be obtained, 
as well as stabling and 
food for the _ horse. 
Being well hidden from 
the road obviates the 
probability of visits 
from tramps or mem- 
bers of the real gipsy 
tribe. 

Our second stay after, 
passing through Hors- 
ham, was at West Chil- 
tington, which is a 
Sleepy little village a 
few miles from Pul- 
A SUNNY WALK. borough, the well- 


and Horley to Crawley, 
a quaint and pictur- 
esque little, village, 
where we were very 
cordially offered the 
hospitality of a small 
meadow behind a row 
of old-fashioned cot- 
tages, quite out of sight 
and sound of the main 
road. This latter point 
is one to be considered 
in choosing a camping- 
ground, and it is also 
essential to be near a 
farm or cottage, where 
plenty of water and LEAVING 
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CAMPING OUT 


known fishing resort, and _ here 


we idled, enjoying a whole day’s 
rest. It was in the small churchyard 


at Pulborough that we came across 
the inscription on an old tombstone 
** We hope the change is for the best,”’ 
which lends itself to doubtful inter- 
pretation. 

A general store at West Chiltington 
supplied our wants in respect to 
food—that everything except 
butcher’s meat. On the evening 
of our arrival, we were fortunate 
enough to encounter a fishmonger, 
and so were able to dine, but next day 
we were at a loss. Two members of 
the party spent some time seated by 
the roadside ready to waylay any 
chance butcher’s cart that might pass, 
but the two that came our way carried 
only what had already been ordered, 
though the men very kindly volun- 
teered to bring us what we required 
in three days’ time. it may be well 
here to say of -provisioning—don’t 
start with toomuch. We were taught 
this by experience, for many of the 


is, 


AT BOTLEY. 


eatables with which we had filled 
our larder (a small cupboard under 
the van) were wasted through going 
stale. It is sufficient to carry food 
for one day, buying fresh supplies at 
the different villages on the road. 
Milk and water are constant neces- 
sities, and it should be someone’s duty 
to look out for likely farmhouses 
where these may be obtained ; such 
places can usually produce also plenty 
of butter, cream, and eggs. We were 
fortunate in taking our holiday during 
the strawberry season, and each day 
had as many fresh strawberries, direct 
from the fields, as we cared for, 
with quantities of delicious cream. 
From Chiltington we _ travelled 
through Pulborough to Petworth. 
After we returned home, we learned 
from E. V. Lucas’s charming book 
on Sussex that Petworth is a pecu- 
liarly interesting little town ; at the 
time of our visit our one anxiety was 
to get away from it as quickly as 
possible, and we always associate with 
it the memory of the one unpleasant 
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night of the journey. Petworth was 
reached at dusk, and, after a hurried 
consultation, we decided to “ push 
through” to the other side of the 
town for camping accommodation. 
We got “through,” and still we 
“pushed.” A beautiful, wide road 
stretched before us, and the land on 
either side was neatly walled off 
from possible intruders. We tramped 
miles in the mysterious darkness, and 
presently came to a wayside inn, 
only to find the approach to it too 
steep for the caravan to ascend. We 
applied at a private house for Jeave 
to camp onthe opposite land, but 
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night on their premises, especially 
when application was made at such a 
late hour. This incident taught us 
the necessity of fixing our camping 
ground in good time, for farmers are 
naturally apt to be suspicious when a 
gipsy party asks for admission after 
dark.. However, we met, on every 
occasion, with the utmost courtesy 
and kindness, and our hosts invariably 
took the greatest interest in our pro- 
ceedings. 

Unfortunately, this search for a 
night’s lodging was not the only dis- 
aster of that night ; no sooner were 
we asleep than the rain came down 


ON THE ROAD TO WINCHESTER. 


were told that it was a mangold 
field. We went on wearily until nearly 
half-past: ten, rejecting the shelter of 
a narrow, watery lane, on account of 
tramps, yet all were tired out and 
inclined to camp anywhere. At last 
one of the party, who had rushed on 
ahead returned with the joyful news 
that half a mile further on was a field 
we could turn into. To this day we 
have never been quite satisfied as to 
how permission was obtained from 
the owner of the field, whether by 
threats, force, or gentle persuasion. 
Anyhow, few'people would have given 
leave for a gipsy van to spend the 


in torrents, and those in the van were 
aroused by a horrible sensation of 
cold and damp, to find the rain drip- 
ping upon them, while already the 
rugs and mattresses were quite wet. 
During the remainder of the night 
they shivered under umbrellas, trying 
to dodge the shower, but before five 
o’clock gave up the struggle, and set 
out for a brisk walk, in the endeavour 
to regain some feeling of warmth. 
Those sleeping under the van were 
quite undisturbed, for the rain had 
not touched them. None of the party, 
however, are anxious to visit Pet- 
worth again; at any rate inacaravan, 
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Cowdray Park, Midhurst, Peters- 
field, East and West Meon, and 
Bishop’s Waltham were passed on the 
way to Southampton, which was 
reached on a hot Sunday morning, 
just as the churches were emptying, 
much to our discomfiture, since we 
were all hot, dusty, and travel-stained. 
The New Forest was attained before 
tea-time, and there, in one of the 
loveliest glades, near Lyndhurst, we 
spent three days. From a little 
cottage quite near, but out of sight, 
we were supplied with unlimited 
butter, cream and milk, and at Lynd- 
hurst itself we were able to get the 
van overhauled, and one or two 


trifling repairs made, ready for the 
return journey. We were obliged to 
make special application for permis- 
sion to stay in the Forest more than 
twenty-four hours, that being the 
term allowed to gipsies and other 
wandering folk, and of course -we 


came under that category. Many 


and various were the conjectures as’ 


to the real meaning of our expedition 
overheard by the way, and on one 
occasion we were even taken to be a 
party of convicts. Most people, how- 
ever, seemed decided that we must be 
very rich to travel about in such astyle. 
Perhaps the most delightful village 
of any we passed through was Hursley, 
our next stopping-place after ancient 
Romsey, and from our secluded camp- 
ing ground we could see the spire of 
the picturesque and interesting little 
church associated with Bishop Keble, 
who wrote the hymn, “Sun of my 
Soul” in this quiet village. 
Winchester was en féte when we 
made its acquaintance, for it was the 
day of the Eton and Winchester 
cricket match, and the town was 
thronged with admiring mothers and 
pretty sisters, arrayed in daintiest 
summer frocks. We stayed just long 
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enough to see the Cathedral and to 
call for letters at the post office, then 
continued our progress towards Sel- 
borne, which, persuaded by Gilbert 
White, we had made up our minds to 
visit. We were somewhat disap- 
pointed in the village, and did not 
consider its beauties justified the 
perilous descent of the steep hill 
leading to it. Liphook, Shottermill, 
and Haslemere brought us to Chid- - 
dingfold, and here we stopped for 
a Sunday’s rest, finding capital ac- 
commodation in a farm-yard -close 
to the village, the caravan being 
drawn up among stacks of new hay. 
Cranleigh, Ockley, Holmwood, and 
Reigate, alas! very reluctantly and 
sadly brought us home again. 

Altogether we travelled, estimating 
roughly, some two hundred miles, 
averaging seventeen miles for a day’s 
journey. From seventeen to twenty 
miles is quite enough for one day, 
and a day’s rest here and there is 
to be advised. The van itself is used 
principally as a means of carrying the 
luggage, cooking and sleeping, for 
most will prefer to walk, although the 
van is always at hand for those who 
grow tired. This kind of tour has the 
advantage over a walking expedition, 
in that there is always shelter in the 
case of a sudden storm, and there is 
freedom from the anxiety of looking 
up lodgings for the night; but, even 
failing farm or cottage, sooner or 
later one is bound to come upon a 
quiet spot where the camp may be 
pitched. Thus is obtained the free- 
dom: equal to any enjoyed on the 
most expensive excursion, and any- 
one who has carried out a caravan 
holiday will realise, with George 
Borrow, that life is very sweet while 
there are such good things as sun, 
moon, and stars, and a wind on the 
heath. 





A SPORTING MATCH 


By F. HARRIS DEAN 


Illustrated by H, Hope Read 


P | SHE weary cyclist crossed his 
legs luxuriously, as he sat in 
the private bar of the “ Red 
Lion.” 

“TI guess you’re tired,” said the 
potman, sympathetically. 

The traveller, advising him to guess 
something harder, closed his eyes. 

“I’m a cycling man meself,” re- 
marked the undaunted athlete. , “I 
can do me fifty mile on end, easy.” 

His reluctant listener generously 
offered him the loan of his machine 
‘o prove his statement. 

‘‘ Business,” the potman was careful 
to explain, was the only thing that 
prevented his jumping at this offer. 

“It’s a funny thing,” he continued, 
“*ow every man you come acrost goes 
in for some sort 0’ sport. I s’pose it 
is we English are an atheletic nation. 
I’m a true sportsman meself,” he 
continued modestly. “I always ’ave 
a bit on all the big races, an’ a good 
many little ’uns too, if I can get ’old 


of a decent tip. Every Saturday I 
can get off sees me down at the foot- 
ball, an’ I lay mas ’earty a shouter 
as any of ’em. Wot I say though is, 
if you can’t take a licking, you ain’t a 
real sport, whether it’s yacht racing, 
or a matter of matching a couple of 
youngsters to scrap of a Sunday 
morning. If you’re beaten, don’t ’owl; 
take it like a man—an’ back the other 
side next time. 

“TI rec’lect last summer we ’ad a 
reg’lar sporting match down ‘ere. 
There was several of ’em sitting 
in ere one night, an’ somehow they 
commenced to talk about running. 
One of the Squire’s gamekeepers 
’aving, on the previous day, fancied 
’e. see a pheasant some ten minutes 
after "Orace Smith really ’ad, was 
wot brought it up. 

** A smart young fellow was ’Orace, 
with a thirst, °owever that was a 
curse instead of a blessing—owing to 
*is wages only being 15s. a week. 
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“* Pooh! I could ’ave run round 
im in circles without ’is catching 
me,’ says ’Orace, alludin’ to the game- 
keeper’s mistake. 

*‘ Alf Martin said it was a pity ’e 
’adn’t done so, as it would ’ve saved 
’im a five mile walk ’ome. 

** Don’t you think I can run?’ 
ses ’Orace, ’00 was pushing ’is chest 
out. 

* * You can run all right,’ agrees Alf, 
‘I’ve seen you several times.’ 

“For reasons of ’is own, ’Orace 
didn’t press for dates or starters. 

** Presently, ’owever, ’e starts chew- 
ing the rag again about ’is running. 

**Did anybody see the way I 
went over old ’Errick’s field?’ ’e 
asks, boasting like. 

** Yes,’ ses Alf, shuttin’ ’im up, 
‘old Errick ’imself did. ’E ses ’e’s 
waitin’ to see you do it again.’ 

“**Orace couldn’t keep ’is face shut, 
though. From the way ’e talked, 
you’d ’ave fancied there wasn’t an- 
other man in the place able to crawl, 
let alone run. Which was silly—even 
if it was Saturday night. 

“Alf gets the needle at last. 

** * Not so much talk,’ he ses, ‘ let’s 
"ave a bit more do. I don’t reckon to 
be much of a athelete meself, but if 
I couldn’t run a lop-sided clothes 
prop like you off ’is legs, I'd eat me 
"at > 


* Judging from ’Orace’s reply, Alf 
was goin’ to ’ave a pretty bad attack 
of indigestion as soon as the race was 
over. Unless, 0’ course, ’e preferred 
eating ’is words. 

“’Orace got a bit more modest, 
"owever, when it come to putting ’is 
money up. It wasn’t until Alf offered 
im fifty yards start in a two-mile run 
that ’e consented to back ’imself for 
a quid. 

“ The job I ’ad to get that quid out 
of ’im before the race nearly turned 
me ’air grey. I only collected it at 
last by never giving ’im any change 
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when ’e paid for a drink. ’E nearly 
turned teetotaler through it, an’ the 
guv’nor, not knowing the real reason, 
said sport was ruining the nation. 

**As ’e never put more’n a tanner 
down at a time, I went nigh on dotty 
reckoning up ’ow much I ’ad of ’is. 
’"E nearly did the same, too, when ’e 
reckoned it up. 

*“* They wanted to make me umpire, 
but ’appening to catch the guv’nor’s 
eye, 1 come to the conclusion that 
my job was worth more’n arf a day’s 
fame an’ a mention in the local paper. 
So they made ’im umpire, an’ me 
stake’older an’ starter. It was like- 
wise decided that the two should run 
it off on the following Saturday. 

** This left ’°em a week to train in, 
which seemed too long if you took 
their words for the fine condition they 
was in. 

*“‘ All that week, Alf never put ’is 
nose inside the pub, but spent ’is 
spare time tearin’ up and down the 
lanes in a pair of running drawers an’ 
vest. 

“The young engaged couples got 
most bitter against ’im. They said the 
*Igh Street was quieter than the 
lanes, with ’im chasin’ himself up an’ 
down. 

*°E chased old Mrs. Rice for ’arf 
a mile one night afore she found out 
’e wasn’t a ghost. Dick Rice ses ’e 
didn’t ’ave a wink o’ sleep for near a 
week afterwards, owing to ’is old 
woman continual waking *im up an’ 
repeatin’ some of the things she said 
to Alf when she found out ’oo it 
was. 

“’*Orace Smith, ’owever, beyond a 
bit of a run on Monday night, didn’t 
do any training, but used to spend ’is 
time in ’ere, looking clever—which 
must ’ave bin ’arder work than train- 
ing. 
“It used to get my back up, to 
see ’im sit there grinning, an’ I was 
often tempted to knock some o’ the 
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conceit out of ’im, especially as I’d 
laid rather ’eavy against ’im. 

“On the day o’ the race, all the 
men in the place was ’ere to see the 
start. The wimen would ’ave bin 
‘ere, too, only they wasn’t allowed, 
so they ’ad to content ’emselves with 
watching ’em through the windows 
as they went by. I never remember 
seeing the windows of the ’ouses so 
clean afore. 

“‘ Everybody ’oo ’ad a bicycle was 
riding it, so as to keep up with the 
runners. I’d tried to borrow ’Orace’s 
bike, seeing *e wouldn’t want it, 
tut ’e told me 
’e’d sold it, so I 
’ad to get in the 
trap with the 
guv nor. 

“There was a 
bit of a row afore 
we’d started 
even, owing to 
young ’Arry 
Walters, ’00 was 
pacing Alf, insist- 
ing on squirtin’ 
water in ‘is face. 
’Arry said it was 
the c’rect thing 
to do, an’ Alf 
nearly choked 
‘im by ’itting ’im 
in the jaw just 
as’e was going to 
squirt some more over ’im. 

“*Orace said Alf was quite right in 
not breaking the principles of a life- 
time for the sake of a race. ’Aving 
said this, ’e went off to take ’is fifty 
yards start, an’ it took three of ’em to 
explain to Alf that the race ’adn’t 
commenced. 

“ It'd bin arranged that Joe Brown 
should pace ’Orace, but ’Orace turned 
nasty at the last moment. 

***?*Ow'can I run with ’im in front 
of me the ’ole time ?’ ’e ses. 

** Joe, 00 ’ad also bin born sensitive, 


‘“"QRACE SMITH SPENT ‘IS TIME LOOKING CLEVER.’ ” 
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nearly ’urt ’imself; ’e got off ’is bike 
so quick, ’e nearly ’urt ’Orace, too. 

“**T mean to say,’ continues ’Orace, 
from the other side of the trap, ‘ Joe 
being a soft-’earted sort of a chap, an’ 
also ’aving bet on me, ’e might take 
me up on the step of ‘Is machine as 
soon as we’d turned the corner.’ 

“Joe asks us if we thought it 
likely ’e’d ride about the country with 
a thing like ’Orace stuck up be’ind 
"im. 

“°Orace got mad at-this an’ said 
’e wouldn’t ’ave a pacer no’ow. 

“ All right,’”’ I ses, ‘ you’re only 
cuttin’ off your 
nose to spite 
your face.’ 

** Joe, ‘oo was 
trying to get 
some of his own 
back, said 
*Orace’d be all 
right if ’e never 
did anything 
worse than that. 

“ Without giv- 
ing ’em time to 
finish comparing 
noses, we drag- 
ged ’Orace up to 
is starting point, 

“Going back 
to the scratch, 
the guv’nor 
pulled the trap 
acrost the road, so as to keep the 
people back. 

*“* As soon as they were all jammed 
back, I fired off an old pistol I’d got 
‘old of. ’Arry Walters, 00 was as 
nervous as a cat, was so startled that 
’e fell off ’is bike on to Alf Martin. 
By the time they was on their feet 
again, an’ afore Alf ’ad finished show- 
ing “Arry wot ’e thought of ‘im’ 
*Orace ’ad turned the corner an’ 
disappeared. 

“This frightened ’Arry, an’ for- 
gettin’ all about Alf, ’e set off after 
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*im as fast as ’e could pedal. Suddenly 
’e remembered ’e was supposed to 
be pacing Alf, an’ ’e jammed on ’is 
brake so sudden that ’e fell off. Alf 
was only a couple of yards be’ind 
when ’e did this, an’ nearly broke’ ’is 
neck over ’im. 

“TI began to feel a bit sick about 
my money, seein’ Alf ’ad only gone a 
couple of hundred yards, an’ ’ad two 
fights with *is pacemaker in that 
distance. 

“ Alf ’aving warned ’Arry to keep 
be’ind im, started off again. °E was 
going like blazes; but though the 
road ran straight for arf a mile, ’Orace 
wasn’t in sight. 

“ A lot of ’Orace’s pals, ’00 were on 
bikes, wanted to go on a’ead an’ 
catch up with.’im. The guv’nor, 


though, was frightened they might 
give ’im a lift on their machines, an’ 
told ’em if anyone passed Alf, ’e’d 
declare all bets off. They didn’t try 


after that, being too busy keeping 
Alf’s friends back. 

“* After Alf ’ad wiped the first mile 
off, *°e began to look played out. 
Young ’Arry, ’00’d foolishly bin study- 
in’ ’ints on long distance running, ’ad 
come prepared for this. Catching up to 
Alf, ’e tried to shove a concentrated 
meat tabloid down ’is neck. Alf spat 
‘it out an’ sent ‘im flying, bike an’ 
all. The guv’nor, ’oo ’ad backed Alf 
to win, was so mad at ’Arry’s foolery, 
that ’e only missed running over ’im 
by a fluke. 

** Just Alf 


when disappeared 


sharp round a corner, we ’eard ’im_ 


yell. 

“*T expect ’Orace is -in sight,’ I 
remarks to the guv’nor, as ’e whipped 
up the mare. An’ so’e was! ’E was 
sittin’ in the roadway with a bicycle 
by. ’is side. Both ’is knees were cut 
’orrible, an’ is right arm was, grazed, 
an’ pourin’ with blood. 

““ There was a pile o’ stones in the 
middle of the road, which ’ad evi- 
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dently upset ’im, an upset ’im pretty 
considerable, too. j 

“ Alf was dancing about in front of 
"im, an’ ’is language was something 
awful. 

“**No wonder you wouldn’t ’ave a 
pacemaker,’ ’e roars; ‘with a bike 
*idden round the corner.’ ’E stood 
there calling ’Orace all the names ’e 
could think of; ’e’d got a good 
memory, too, ’ad Alf. 

** We'd only got another quarter ofa 
mile to go, so the guv’nor told ’em to 
shove ’Orace in the trap an’ wait for 
explanations till we got to the ‘ Tiger’s 
’"Ead.’ The ‘Tiger’s ’Ead’ being 
where we was to finish up, the guv’- 
nor ’aving come to some arrangement 
with the landlord ; two bob was my 
share. 

“‘ There was ’ardly room for ’Orace 
by ‘imself in the back o’ the trap, 
but they ’ad to put ’is bicycle some- 
wheres. When I asked ’im if ’e was 
ali right, ’e said ’°e was—which shows 
wot a knack some people ‘ave 
of making themselves comfortable. 
When ’owever I asked ’im if ’e was 
*urt ’e said ‘no’ in such a nasty 
manner that I got up beside the 
guv’nor again an’ ’eld the whip for 
im. é 

** As soon as we reached the ‘ Tiger’s 
*Ead,’ Alf, of course,-’aving won, I 
started round to collect me winnings. 
Two chaps I’d ’ad bets with wasso 
soft-’earted that when they see ’Orace 
’ad ’ad an accident they was took 
faint, an’ ’ad to go ’ome. Their 
’earts was the only soft part about 
’em I discovered when I tried to 
persuade ’em to pay up next day. 

“’Orace, ’oo ’ad bin groaning like 
anything during the journey, shut 
up sudden, as if ’e’d fainted. ’E 
come to again afore we could get ’im 
to the ’orse trough. 

***TIl tell you all about my accident 
to-morrow,’ ’e ses, ‘I feel too ill 
now,’ 
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“‘ The guv’nor told ’im ’e’ad private 
information that ’e was going to feel 
worse to-morrow. 

“*Orace, ’owever, thinking differ- 
ent, the guv’nor shoved ’im into the 
private bar of the ‘Tiger’s *Ead.’ 
From the way ’e did this, I reckoned 
‘is information was likely to be more 
correct than *Orace’s. 

** * Now,’ ’e ses, ‘sit down.’ 

“**Orace said ’e preferred standin’. 

“* Sit down!’ roars the guv’nor, 
pushing ’im into a chair, in a manner 
that said more for his muscle than ’is 
‘eart. ‘Now, let’s ’ear wot you’ve 
got to say about yourself.’ 

***Orace, owever, finished wot ’e’d 
got to say about the guv’nor first—- 
which was 
silly, if polite. 

**°O’course,’ 
’e begins at 
last, amidst 
a ’ushed 
silence, ‘ you 
all think 
that’s the 
bike I bought 
last month ; 
but it ain’t. 
I soldit soon 
after I ’ad it, 
It’s being the 
same make only shows I ain’t the 
only silly mug in the world.” 

“While ’e was telling the tale, I 
see a man look over the partition 
from the public bar side. 
could see ’is face properly, ’e missed 
‘is footing an’ got down quickly. 

“* Well,’ ’Orace continues, ‘o 
course I wonders ‘ow it was Alf 
Martin never even got in sight. Just 
as I turns the corner, I looks over me 
shoulder to see if ’e was anywheres 
about, an’ the next instant I was run 
into by a cyclist.’ 

***°Oo was e’ ?’ asks the guv’nor. 

“* That was one of the things I 
asked ’im,’ ses ’Orace, ‘ but ’e couldn’t 
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Afore I 


ave ’eard me. As soon as ’e sees ’ow 
much I was ’urt, ’e said ’e’d go fora 
doctor.’ 

“** Why didn’t ’e go on ’is bike ?’ 
ses Alf, ‘it ain’t damaged much.’ 

*“*°Ow do i know ?’ ses ’Orace, 
snappy like, ‘ p’r’aps ’e was frightened 
’e might run in somebody else, an’ 
not quite disable ‘im. Any’ow ’e 
didn’t take it, an’ I’m going to keep 
it till °e comes an’ asks me for it.’ 

.““* Wot sort o’ man was ’e ?’ in- 
quires Alf. 

“*]T didn’t notice *im much,’ ses 
*Orace, ‘I was too upset. Don’t you 
believe wot I say ?’ ’e asks, looking 
at us in surprise. 

*“* Not till we see the man,’ ses 

Alf, with a 
nasty laugh. 
“Ardly 
’ad’e got the 
words out of 
is mouth 
than a man 
walks into 
the bar. ’E 
seemed to 
me like the 
man I see 
looking over 
the partition, 
; but o’ course, 

I couldn’t be sure. 

“*Can any gentleman direct me 
to the nearest doctor,’ ’e gasps out. 

“ Afore anyone could answer ’im, 
’e gives a kind of a start an’ runs over 
to ’Orace. 

“* * My pore fellow,’ ’e ses, grabbing 
’old of ’is bad arm, ‘’ave I ’urt you 
much ?’ 

“’Orace gave a yell which was 
answer enough. 

****Ave I caused ’im to lose the 
race ?’ he asks of us sorrowfully. 

* Alf looked at ’im in a startled 
manner. 

“* Tt’s true, then,’ ’e gasps. 


““* Wot’s true ?’” ses the man. 
NN 
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“ “Why, that somebody ran into 
im ?’ 

““* O’ course it’s true,’ ’e ses. ‘ I’m 
the un’appy mortal as did it. You 
don’t suppose ’e ’urt ’imself like that 
for fun, do you? I only ’ope my 
machine ain’t damaged as much as ’e 
is.’ 

*“**? Orace’s face was a reg’lar pic- 
ture. 

* **Oo—’oo are you?’ ’e stutters 
out. 

“*T’m the unfortnit wretch as run 
into you,’ ses the man. ‘Ain’t ’e 
told you about ’is accident ?’ ’e asks, 
looking at us; ‘’as ’e kep’ it quiet to 
spare me feelings ? ’Ow’s the bicycle, 
is it ’urt much?” 

““*The bike’s all right,’ ses Alf, 
looking in surprise at ’Orace’s antics. 

‘““For a minute ’e stood looking 
from ’Orace to the stranger, an’ then 
’e begin to smile in a curious way. 

“*°Orace,’’e Ses, owning up to ’is 
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mistake like a man, ‘I beg your 
pardon for not believing you afore. 
It’s lucky for you, though, the man as 
run into you is ’ere to prove you 
wasn’t lying. If you ’ad bin I’d ’ave 
murdered you.’ 

“*That’s manly conduct,’ ses the 
stranger to Alf, ‘ you can chalk your 
drinks upto me for that noble apology.’ 

“*°R’s a swindler,’ roars ’Orace, 
‘’e wasn’t the man as run into 
me.’ 

“* 1 thought just now you said you 
didn’t reckernise ’im,’ ses Alf. ‘If ’e 
ain’t the man, where is ’e ?’ 

“°Orace could ’ardly speak for 
rage. 

“*Tll pay you out for this, Alf 
Martin,’ ’e ses, getting up. ‘As for 
you,’ ’e ses to the man, ‘ you’re a 
swindling rascal.’ 

“* Not that,’ ses the man, shaking 
is ’ead sadly, ‘only the un’appy 
instrument of Providence.’ ” 


A SUMMER DAY 


By H, EDMUNDS 


Dense-wooded hills that kiss the ocean’s blue, 

Sea-sanded caves, all flecked with silver foam, 

Some cobles riding by a rough-hewn pier— 
Devon- my home! 


The lazy waves lap idly on the ridge: 

Far up the combe the gleaners’ voices cry,- 

But by the shore each sound is blended with 
The sea’s sad sigh. 


In clear rock-riven pools the seaweed streams, 

The sea birds circle in Heav’n’s sun-lit dome. 

Ah, land of summer skies and waking dreams— 
Devon- my home! 
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By T. RAFFLES 


XIV.—GILHAM’S 


HIS charming roadside cottage 
is within a mile of that un- 
lovely spot known as Jarvis’ 
Brook and Crowborough 

Station. But for its quaint stone 
gateway, set within the high hedge 
banks, the casual traveller would 
hardly note its existence. Yet for all 
its unobtrusive position it has a 
site which is singularly pleasant and 
attractive, and commands beautiful 
views. The garden terrace stands 
high above the wooded valley, and 
the tennis lawn and garden ground 
are well secured from observation, 
though they lie so near to the road. A 
good opportunity is afforded the 
architect when the entrance to a 
house is from a steeply sloping road 
between high banks, and Mr. E. J. 
May, the architect of Gilham’s Birch, 
has made the most of it. The stone 
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piers, carry a little tiled roof and a 
quaint oak gate crosses the lower half 
of the opening. A straight path some 
thirty paces long leads direct up to 
the front door, and it is bordered at 
either side by dry stone walls about 
breast high, above which are narrow 
flower borders, and behind these are 
yew hedges. These are again backed by 
a hedgerow of holly, quick, bramble, 


‘gorse, etc., interspersed with higher 


trees. The path is flagged with 
irregular stone blocks and the brown 
stone walls are full of free growing 
rock plants. It may easily be under- 
stood how effective a setting all this 
is to the quaint red-tiled cottage 
beyond, and also what variety of 
colour effects may so be obtained by 
the varied nature of the planting. 
The rock plants, of course, provide 
a good deal of b-autiful colour, ane 
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then above them we have the narrow Though the main building is 
flower borders for various effects, picturesque, it is fairly sym- 
separated by a dark yew hedge metrical in each main front, 
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from the tall foxgloves or holly-hocks and the tiles and bricks are chosen 
which appear between them and the with excellent results of texture 
upper hedge. In both directions the and colour. The chimneys are an 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
effect of this paved footway or agreeable departure from the ordin- 
““twitten ” is delightful ; and is especi- ary types. 
ally good as seen from the hall. The open porch with oak posts 
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and lintel, on which are carved the 
initials and crest of the owner, Sir 
Lindsay Hogg, comes under .the 
angle of the right hand gable. Turn- 
ing to the right and going through 
the pergola and down the steps to the 
tennis lawn, we have the view, shown 
in another sketch, which illustrates 
the pleasing mass and outline pro- 
duced from this end. 
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Pathway, { / 

The garden front, seen from the 
steeply sloping meadow below the 
terrace, is shown in another sketch, 
and embodies the traditional cottage 
feature of arched brackets across a 
central recess. 

An interesting feature of the in- 
terior is the inglenook in the hall, 
which is framed within the old stone 
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jambs and oak lintel from an earlier 
building which stood here. The stone 
jamb is deeply scooped out from the 
frequent sharpening of smugglers’ 
knives—so they say, for this was a 
hot-bed of smugglers once. Mr. May 
has given in this hall quite the feeling 
of an old cottage fireplace with the 
raised hearth and the window recess 
and seat. It is charmingly furnished 


with nice old furniture and _ brass- 
work. Opening from the hall is a 
brick paved recess in the centre of 
the garden front, with steps down to 
the terrace. The walls of the hall 
place are covered with brown paper 
with a narrow decorated paper frieze, 
and the woodwork is painted white ; 
the floor is paved with red tiles. The 




















other rooms are finished without 
wall decoration, the dining-room hav- 
ing white-washed walls and the draw- 
ing room a plain green paper. In 
every respect an effort has been made 
to produce simple and restful results. 


view below Terrace 


There is a cosy little smoking parlour, 
so there are practically four sitting 
rooms within a comparatively small 
compass. In place of this there 
might have been a dining room 
and one very good sized hall parlour, 
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but there can be little doubt the 
plan here adopted is the most popular 
in this country. 

The making of a small house very 
much on the scheme of a large one 
necessitates small rooms, and, one 
would argue, not quite the best sani- 
tary conditions. Yet there is good 
enough reason for a plan which pro- 


vides first a room for meals ; second, 
a general sitting-room such as a hall 
parlour; third, a drawing-room or 
ladies’ room ; fourth, a smoking-room, 
or library, or men’s room. 

These are divisions of a home which 
every good housewife, no doubt, de- 
sires, and in “ Gilham’s Birch ” they 
are contrived as cleverly as may be. 

The Elizabethan period with its 
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lack of privacy does not present an 
ideal to the modern householder, and 
as a matter of fact the comparatively 
small house of to-day is often enough 
required to accommodate a class of 
people who in their culture of mind 
and desire for comfort had no counter- 
part in the Middle Ages, for then 
there existed no such middle-class. 


tntrance Galeway 


There is, of course, a numerous class 
to-day which, with little money to 
spend, still desires to live in very much 
of the style and comfort of even the 
wealthiest classes, and rather than 
forego this they are willing to do it all 
within very small compass. It must be 
admitted that the best of our present- 
day architects have enabled this 
desire to find a reasonable measure of 
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fulfilment, and it is to be feared that 
the chief result of the development of 
the hall-parlour has been tocreate an 
ambition .to possess it in addition 
to the two or three other rooms usually 
provided: In few cases does a large 
hall parlour appear to satisfy or make 
up for the absence of its parlour or 
its smoking room, though architects 
have certainly done their best to 
encourage its adoption. 

If my readers were to com- 
pare “Gilham’s Birch” with many 
of the large country houses of 
which Mr. May has built so many, 
they would find that he has 
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managed to encompass, within very 
small areas, much of the feeling of 
comfort and pleasure of the large 
country house. Even the few 
illustrations here given will in- 
dicate that a genuine architectual 
interest may be created in a very 
simple and unpretentious subject. 
The name Gilham’s Birch appears 
to be acorruption of William’s Birch, 
and the William referred to is William 
the Conqueror. It is certainly along 
descent, but we cannot now look 


upon a birch which was familiar to 
the great William, for birches do not 
fo-m a feature of the site. 





ROSES. 


By G. R. 


Roses red and roses white, 

Half in shadow, half in light, 
Washed by dew, kissed by air— 
Roses, roses everywh:re, 


Great festoons of painted blooms, 
Merchandise of fairy looms, 
Pink and Golden in the sun— 


Roses, roses every one. 


Weighted clusters faintly sway, 
To and fro the livelong day ; 
All is laughter, all is fair— 
Roses, roses everywhere. 





“WHO LAUGHS LAST” 


By R. BASIL -JAMES 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


HEN it’s a-jar!” cried Jon- 
villac, the Fool, laughing. 
But before we go further, 


_ a word falls to be said. 
When I say that Jonvillac cried “ when 
it’s a-jar,’ I really mean that he 
cried something quite different I 
state essential, not literal, truth. I 
use the words to indicate to you the 
leplorable antiquity and fatuity of 
the conundrum Jonvillac had just 
propounded in the same breath as his 
answer. Concerning the other qualities 
of the conundrum, I say nothing ex- 
cept tempora mutantur nos et mutamur 
in tllis, and that therefore you need 
form no low opinion of the Countess 
ind her ladies who heard it quite with- 
out discomposure, neither of Jon- 
‘illac, whom you will love before we 
have finished with him, or I shall 
have done my work ill. The poor 
wretch, you understand, had been 
ordered to be funny, and having 
prattled vivaciously for some minutes 
amid a deepening gloom, he turned in 
despair to this old, old favourite and 
cried—well, what he did cry—with 
great spirit, and laughing. 

His laugh rang loud and hollow 
ind—alas—lonely. It died in his 
throat, and he looked up at his 
master’s face rather piteously. His 
master was looking sideways at the 
Cardinal, and it seemed to the Fool 
even in this moment of humiliation 
that the Count’s attitude to the 
Cardinal was much the same as his 
own to the Count. The Fool could 
have discoursed widely on this subject 
for many minutes, but his business was 
(o discourse as a fool, and he had 


failed in it. And who will hear wis- 
dom from a discredited fool? Not 
his master, at any time, and assuredly 


‘-not in the chagrin of seeing his 


honoured (and feared) guest openly 
fatigued at the entertainment pro- 
vided for him. 

The Cardinal leaned back wearily 
in his chair. “‘ An admirable answer,” 
he drawled, yawning behind his hand. 
He was a slow-witted, ponderously 
facetious dignitary and loved to hurt 
those who were too far beneath him to 
resent it. “I could even find it in 
iny heart to smile, good cousin,” he 
continued, turning his head lazily 
toward the Count, “ were it not for 
thought of the respect we all owe to 
extreme old age.”’ He smiled over the 
last few words, giving them an in- 
tonation of drollery ; experience had 
taught him that it was advisable to 
indicate when he was jesting. 

A volley of obedient laughter filled 
the hall. The Count held his sides, 
and, throwing back his head, Jaughed 
through his great beard till the rafters 
rang. The Cardinal’s secretary, who 
intended_to succeed in life, cachin- 
nated so vigorously that he almost 
choked. He thought the inconveni- 
ence well paid for by the Cardinal’s 
indulgent smile thrown in his direc- 
tion. The Countess, who knew better 
than to frown when her lord smiled, 
followed his lead, gazing with admir- 
ation at the witty cardinal. The gen- 
tlemen in the body of the hall leaned 
back as far as they dared, sitting on 
the long unbacked benches, and 
bellowed to the roof. Some picked up 
the knives and spoons lying about on 
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the disordered tables, hammering 

loudly their applause. One mad 

wag threw a bone at the Fool, and hit 

him on the ear. The laughter took a 

new note, the note of genuine enjoy- 

ment, and they roared the louder. 

Jonvillac alone was not amused. 
Not quite alone. The Lady Isabeau 

looked serious enough, heaven knows. 

She sat on the Countess’s right, a 

pale slip of a girl, lissom and golden- 

haired, and_ her 

eyes were filled 

with pity, and her 

mouth worked as 

she gazed on the 

cowering little 

figure of the poor 

Fool. Another 

bone, well aimed, 

found its mark, 

and, turning, his 

arms protecting 

his head, he started 


in a crouching run 


for the door. But 
in the act of start- 
ing he faced her 
and in that mo- 
ment stopped 
dead. Still in that 
crouching pose, he 
stared up into that 
fair face with the 
piteously working 
mouth and the 
divine compassion 
in its eyes. His 
arms fell to his 
sides; he forgot 
the clamour, the jeers, and all 
the cruel faces contorted with mock- 
ing laughter; Jonvillac’s soul came 
into his eyes and stood there. Then 
a piece of greasy meat caught him 
full in the mouth, and he awoke. 
He stood upright, and looked round 
on his tormentors; then with one 
last glance at that other face, walked 
calmly out of, the hall, 


“WERE HER EYES 


The Countess turned sharply on the 


‘Lady Isabeau. “ Wilt not laugh with 


rest, Mistress Dainty?” she 
cried. ‘Art too tender hearted by 
far!’ She turned to the Count. 
“Sir, your niece weeps because the 
Fool is pelted for his folly ! ” 

“Not I, in faith!” cried the Lady 
Isabeau, “not I. Let him go hang; 
he is well served.”” She was not very 
courageous, I fear, the Lady Isabeau. 

So that was the 
first time their eyes 
crossed; the 
second was among 
the cabbages. 
Jonvillac was seen 
no more in the hall, 
and about the cas- 
tle; another filled 
his jester’s uni- 
form, and wooed 
the Count’s fickle 
favour. The Lady 
Isabeau did _ not 
forget him, but she 
feared to ask where 
he was gone. But 

Mh, asthe days began 

WM, to break earlier 
and become mild- 
er, and the cherry 
trees put on thei 
gowns of white, 
the Lady Isabeau 
was moved one 
morning to rise 
betimes. from her 
bed and walk a- 
broad. Out through 
the little gate she went and over th: 
drawbridge—which was never drawn, 
for those were the days of the long 
peace—and through the rank grass 
by the side of the moat, startling the 
water-rats, who held that outer bank 
of the moat their sanctuary. Fair 
indeed she was as she stepped through 
the grass, her light foot scarcely leav- 
ing a trace behind. Her sweet pak 
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face, the cheeks rose-tinted with the 
joy of morning and of spring, bloomed 
in its setting of rich golden hair ; her 
gown was deepest blue, and a white 
eirdle shaped it to her waist. Now, 
she who follows the outer edge of the 
moat of Chateau Faucon comes at 
last to the hedge of the kitchen garden, 
nd as the cherry trees were dressed 
for spring, the Lady Isabeau sought 
the garden gate and went in. She 
reached up to a branch, dragging it 
down to breathe its faint elusive 
fragrance, and as she drew it across 
her face so that its perfect whiteness 
mingled with her golden hair, she 
saw him again. He was kneeling in 


the soft brown mould, and he gazed 
up at her as at a vision from heaven. 
He was planting seedling cabbages, 
or should have been, for the trowel 
fell from his hand, as he gazed and 
gazed, until his eyes filled with great 
tears that presently welled over and 


plashed upon his clasped hands. 

“It is you, Jonvillac?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“T am sorry.” 

“ That I weep, madame ? You may 
be glad ; I weep for joy.” 

“Sorry that you are she 
waved her hand vaguely at the trowel 
ind the baby cabbages. Jonvillac 
smiled a smile that chased the ecstatic 
look from his face, and he rose easily 
to his feet. It might be called a 
cynic’s smile. 

“You may still be glad, madame. 
It is a better thing to grow good cab- 
bages than to make bad jokes.” 

‘“* But a harder life.” 

“May be. At least there are no 
bones thrown if I plant a cabbage 
awry. But indeed, madame, I des- 
served my fate; it was a plaguy 
poor attempt, and that I was in sore 
trouble at the time cannot rank as 
an excuse.” He was not unwill- 
ing to let her know that such 
cheap jesting was not his custom, 


‘ other speculations to criticise 
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“No, I well served,” he 
finished. 

* It was shameful,” she began-hotly 
and broke off, hanging her head.. She 
remembered that she had herself 
used those very words “‘ well served.” 
“IT must go,” she murmured, and, 
turning, ran out through the gate. 
Jonvillac bowed low, then returned to 
his cabbages. He did not, it is true, 
work very hard at them, for now and 
again he would fall into a kind of 
trance, and his lips would move, 
while he waved a seedling rhythmic- 
ally in the air instead of planting it ; 
Old Pierre, the head gardener, spoke 
bitter words concerning idle louts 
when he came presently to see how the 
work went. But Jonvillac did not 
care; as soon as he was free for a 
little while, straight he went to where 
his jerkin hung in the gardener’s 
shed, and taking his pen and his ink- 
horn (yes, he was a scholar, our Jon- 
villac) he wrote it all down. It was a 
rondeau, and he called it ‘‘Le 
Cerisier.”” You will find it in—well, 
you will find it if you look in the 
right book, but if I were to tell you 
which book, you would know Jon- 
villac’s other name, so we will pass on. 

The Lady Isabeau was again up 
betimes the next morning and again 
she wandered round the margin of the 
moat, and through the garden gate. 
She was in a pensive mood,apparently, 
and her eyes were bent on the ground 
when Jonvillac appeared before her. 
We, unprejudiced observers, might 
have thought her start of surprise a 
little overdone, perhaps, but Jonvillac 
was too much concerned with certain 
really 
weighty speculations as: were her 
eyes really blue, or had he been misled 
by the versifier’s easy trick of com- 
paring eyes to the blue of heaven: was 
there a dimple at each corner of her 
mouth, or only at one; and, what 
would be her first word ? 


was 
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It was “O!” and Jonvillac replied 
in suitable terms. Then “tell me,” 
she asked, “what was the great 
trouble you spoke of ? You said you 
were in great trouble when—when 
——’ She hesitated. 

“When Pity shone in your eyes 
and made me brave,” said Jonvillac 
gravely. “I will tell you, Lady 
Isabeau. I heard that day that my 
father was dead.” 

“T am sorry,” she faltered. 

“*T loved the old man. He turned 
me out of doors for a ne’er-do-well, 
as I am, no doubt ; yet I loved him. 
We are as God made us, and 
God made me to make verses, and 
put it in my bones to be a wanderer, 
so I do not complain that my father 
left his lands to my brother. God 
made my brother a farmer, so he is 
well placed. And there is still a 
little corner left for me and a little 
house on it.” 


** Where is that, Jonvillac ?” 

“* Over in Count Bertrand’s country, 
a full day’s walk through the forest,” 
and he pointed away to the south- 


west. “I went straight there that 
day.” 

** And why did you come back ? ” 
she asked, but her colour rose as 
she met his eye. 

“There were reasons, 
Isabeau,”’ he replied. 

“Good-bye,” she said. “TI shall 
be missed. There are great prepara- 
tions.” 

“For the Sieur de Malvoisin.? 
Yes, we have all to be in the court- 
yard when he arrives, to make a 
brave show. I shall look for you,” 
and Jonvillac bowed gravely, as 
though there were nothing strange in 
an under-gardener promising to re- 
member the Count’s niece. 

The Sieur de Malvoisin was to stay 
one night. He stayed three days, 
and Jonvillac gnawed his lips as he 
saw the handsome young man walk 


Lady 
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‘by the Lady Isabeau’s side on the 


terrace, bending toward her most 
gallantly and paying open court. He 
was the Cardinal’s nephew, and Jon- 
villac grew to hate him as fervently 
as he had hated his uncle there in 
the dining hall. And she came not 
to the garden. 

Then the Cardinal’s nephew left, 
and the next marning she came. The 
under-gardener was stiff; he bowed 
without a word. 

“Bon jour, Jonvillac,” she said, 
I give her words because he made 
them into a poem that same day, a 
poem of lightness and grace that have 
made it the despair of verse-mongers 
ever since. 

“ Bon jour, madame,” he replied 
sulkily, but she would not be dis- 
couraged. 

** And how are the little cabbages ?” 

“It is kind of Madame to assume 
an interest in the occupations of a 
gardener, when her mind must _ be 
taken up with the doings of great 
people. The little cabbages are ali 
planted, and growing well.” 

“Will you not be friends, Jon- 
villac ? ” she pouted. 

“It is not for an under-gardener 
to be friends with a great lady, 
madame; his place is to be respectful. 
Besides, it is so long since you were 
here that I had forgot you had ever 
condescended to treat me as other 
than a servant.” 

** So long ? ” she asked whimsically. 

“ Three days, madame,” he replied 
portentously, but this was guile. 
Well he knew that this was the fourth 
day. She took the bait. 

“Four days!” she cried. Jon- 
villac looked up at her with a sudden 
smile ; she, too, had been counting 
the days. She flushed hotly and 
turned away. 

“True,” he admitted, “true! 
The Cardinal’s nephew was_ here 
three_days, and to-day is the fourth. . 
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So, the time hanging heavy on your 
iadyship’s hands, the under-garderer 
nust once more take up his old trade 
ind make sport for his betters.” 
“We sat so late,” she answered 
humbly, “that I was too weary re 
But Jonvillac would not be appeased ; 
he knew his book. He was a person- 
ible young man, you must remember, 
ind had not roamed the world for 
nothing. And this time his heart 
was in it. 
“Not too weary,” 
he sneered, “‘to be up 
‘olerably early and 
valking on the terrace 
with this Malvoisin !”’ 
This was too much. 
“How do you 
lare!” she cried, 


‘ wretch that you are, 
how do you dare to 
ake me to task 
she stopped, panting, 


” 


Jonvillac stepped 
close to her. 

“IT love .you,” he 
said low and passion- 
itely. “I love you, 
Lady Isabeau, that is 
iow I dare! And 
you love me, too! 
Dare you say no?” 

There was silence. 
She had turned very 
pale, and she looked 
into his eyes with a 
frightened stare. He 
tood very close to her, but he kept 
his arms straight down by his sides, 
nd looked steadily back into her 
yes. Preséntly they filled with tears, 
. happy flush streamed over her face, 
and with a little sob she swayed to- 
ward him. 

‘“‘ You do not dare ? ” he asked her 
ome minutes after. 

““No,” she said, “I have loved 
‘ou for—why, it must be three weeks 
ince you made that bad joke!” 


“PELTED FOR HIS FOLLY.” 


~ 
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Slug-a-bed as old Pierre was, he 
was more than usually slothful that 
day, and luckily, or he would have had 
a hot mouthful for the Count, for 
the sun’s rays had left but little dew 
for the Lady Isabeau’s gown to 
shake from the grass when she 
hurried back by the edge of the moat. 

And all through May these lovers 
blessed old Pierre’s sleepy head. 
Hidden by the high garden wall from 
all prying eyes, even on the battle- 
ments of the Castle, 
there under the cherry 
trees they renewed 
their vows each morn- 
ing. Little breakfast 
did Jonvillac earn, 
but many were the 
verses he read to her, 
and never once did 
she fail to bear the 
precious paper away 
in her bosom. And 
he made a triolet 
about that, too. 

“Tell me, Etienne,”’ 
she asked once — for 
Etienne was the first 
part of his other 
name—‘“why did you 
become a jester ? ” 

““ It was the easiest 
thing to do when my 
father turned me to 
the door, and one sees 
the world, too, if one 
is careful never to 
stay too long with one master. 
Besides, there is plenty of time to 
write poetry.” 

““ And why did you come back to 
be a gardener ?” she asked, for per- 
haps the twentieth time, just for the 
pleasure of hearing his-reply as he 
bowed low before her, saying -with 
mock gravity, “There were rea- 
sons, Lady Isabeau.” And for the 
twentieth time they dissolved in 
laughter. In May, and when you 
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are in love, a little jest will go a 
long, long way. 

But one morning it was a pale, 
distraught Lady Isabeau that came 
to the garden. Her eyes were weary 
with wakefulness and the corners of 
her mouth drooped pitifully down. 

“Qh! Etienne,” she said, and 
“* Dearest !”’ he answered, gathering 
her in his arms. And at that she broke 
down and cried. At last he learnt that 
the Sieur de Malvoisin was coming to 
the Castle. 

“But what of that, Isabeau ?” 

““He—he wants to marry me, 
Etienne, and they say I must!” 

“Then we must run away,” -he 
declared bravely. In those days a 


maid’s wishes had little to do with 
this question of. marriage, as he well 
knew, and a refusal to obey her uncle’s 
command was not to be thought of. 
** When will he come ? ” 
“To-day, Etienne, and they say 


'?? 


we must be wedded in a month 

“* How long will he stay ?” 

“Only to-night. He is on his way 
to visit his uncle, the Cardinal.” 

“Then we have nearly a month 
to make ready,” said Jonvillac, and 
cheered and consoled her with brave 
words, kissing the tears from her 
eyes and the downward droop from 
her lips. 

But alas! “‘?homme propose mats 
Dieu dispose,” or, as in this case, 
lovers lay their little plans and uncles 
upset them. The Sieur de Malvoisin 
arrived at noon, and after dinner 
was closeted with the Count for a 
full hour. In that time he put forward 
many excellent reasons why his mar- 
riage with the Lady Isabeau should 
take place the next day, together 
with other reasons which touched not 
so much himself and the lady as the 
Cardinal and the Count ; in effect, it 
became very much to the Count’s 
interest to agree to the proposal. 

The Lady Isabeau was informed 
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of the decision, and there was a sad 
scene between her and the countess, 
such a scene, indeed, that she. was 
locked into her rooms, and the Count 
apologised to his guest for her absence 
on the ground that she was overcome 
by the honour done her. “A young 
maid’s bashfulness, sir, you will 
forgive.” 

By three o’clock the whole castle 
knew of it—and Jonvillac. _ Poor 
Jonvillac was almost crazed with grief, 
Twice was he -found in passages and 
stairs where no under-gardeners may 
walk, and ignominiously expelled. 
How to get word with her, that was 
the difficulty. He did not sleep a 
wink. With the first dawn he was 
out in the garden, cherishing the 
hopeless hope that she would come, 
but the sun rose higher and higher, 
and the air grew hotter and hotter, 
and old Pierre came and went away 
again; but no Lady Isabeau. Pre- 
sently he heard Pierre calling, but he 
felt that he could not suffer him just 
then, so stooping down by the hedge 
he ran out through the gate and so 
over the bridge into the courtyard. 
He was unnoticed, so many were the 
servants bustling to and fro, and the 
men at arms lounging in the sun or 
polishing their accoutrements. All 
the talk was of the wedding; it was 
to be at noon. Poor Jonvillac was on 
the rack of his questionings : What 
was she: doing, what would she do, 
what was he going to do? Over and 
over again they turned in his skull, 
and his face grew lean and haggard. 

And so at last it was nearly noon 
and Jonvillac found himself jammed 
among the scullions and the serving 
men at the back of the great hall, 
with none of his questions answered. 
When last he was in that hall he 
wore motley, and was driven out with 
kicks and jeers ; he reflected now with 
wonder that that hour had once 
seemed to him real misery. 
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Suddenly the buzz of talk ceased. 
The Sieur de Malvoisin, high of colour 
and of voice, had appeared suddenly 
on the dais, followed by the Count, 
protesting, expostulating. It was 
easy for Jonvillac to see what had 

appened—Lady Isabeau had spoken. 
His heart came near bursting for joy. 

“IT marry no unwilling maid!” 
ihe angry man flung over his shoulder 
o the Count, and strode to the door, 
the crowd crushing back from his 
path. The Count followed him out, 
‘turning at the door to command, with 
. scowl, that no man should move. 
But Malvoisin’s men pushed through 
ind out into the Court. In the silence 
that followed could be heard Mal- 
voisin’s loud tones alternated with the 
Count’s deprecating murmur, and at 
last a clatter of hoofs told that the 
Cardinal’s nephew was gone. 

The Count re-appeared at the door 
in a black rage. He had mildly 
swallowed some indignities in the last 
few minutes, now someone was going 
tosufferfor them. Heraged through 
the hall to the dais. 

“* Bring the hussy out ! ” he roared, 
‘ bring her out ! This is her marriage 
day, and married she shall be!” 
[sabeau appeared at the little door, 
half dragged, half supported by the 
Countess. The Count seized her by 
the wrist and swung her on to the 
middle of the dais. 

‘“* Now, ye dish-washers, ye tenders 
of pigs and devourers of offal, who 
wants a wife? A dainty piece of 
flesh, I promise you, and may yet 
with daily beating make a good spouse 
for a scullion. And to salve the sting 
of her curst temper, here is a purse 
of gold as dowry! Come, ye earth- 
worms and creeping things, any one 
of you is fit, so he be mean enough ! ” 

At the back of the hall men looked 
at each other affrighted. When a 
lord jests, the wise servant does not 
take him too literally. But Jonvillac 
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pressed forward, and stood before the 
Count. 

“Who are you?” 
manded. 


the Count de- 
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“ THROUGH IT'S BRANCHES SHE SAW HIM AGAIN.” 


** T work in your garden, my lord!” 
“And wert formerly my jester. 
Take her, Jonvillac, take her. ~She 
hath played a sorry jest to-day, and 
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is well mated with thee. Lead on to 
the Chapel!” 

And so, amid jeers and laughter, and 
mocking obeisances, the procession 
passed to the chapel, and the terrified 
chaplain pronounced the fateful words. 

Then out into the sunshine went 
the two, into the courtyard crammed 
with folk. The Count threw back 
his head and laughed through his 
great beard, holding his sides for 
merriment at the sight of them, and 
all the crowd jeered and laughed with 
him. Slowly, hand in hand, Jonvillac 
and Isabeau passed through the 
Court under the arch, and over the 
bridge, their heads bowed under the 
pitiless laughter. It grew fainter and 
fainter behind them as they walked 
down the long straight road, and the 
boys running alongside and around 
them began to drop back one by one. 
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Soon the last one was left behind, 
and Jonvillac and Isabeau looked 
sideways at each other, but spake 
no word. Jonvillac looked back at 
the castle, with the people clustered 
round the gate, and their laughter 
swelled up again as he turned, and 
came faintly to his ears. 

Soon the road entered the forest, 
and the outcasts were hidden from 
the castle. They found a mossy bank 
and sat down looking at each other. 
Presently their lips broke into smiles, 
their smiles into chuckles, and their 
chuckles into peal on peal of the most 
whole-hearted laughter. The birds 


and the squirrels fled in fright as the 
forest rang with it. They fell panting 
in each other’s arms, and : 

“O, my dear, my dear! they 
laugh best who laugh last!” cried 
Jonvillac the Fool. 
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THE PAST OPERA SEASON 


By GEORGE CECIL 


one. That is to say, the average 
attendance was excellent, while 
on many occasions so great 
was the demand for seats that it was 
necessary to add extra stalls. The 
popularity of “ Madama Butterfly.” 
shows no sign of waning ; “ Die 
Meistersinger,” “La Tosca,” and 
“‘ Carmen ” drew several large houses ; 
and on “La Traviata” and “La 
Bohéme” nights 
many who counted 
on securing places 
at the last moment 
were disappointed. 
The individual 
efforts of several of 
the artists also call 
for high praise. 
Signor Caruso’s 
Ricardo, Rodolfo, 
and Don José 
(which was chiefly 
remarkable for the 
perfection of his 
singing in the 
“Flower Song ”) 
filled the theatre 
to overflowing; 
Mme. Donalda’s 
Marguérite (or 
rather Margherita, 
“Faust,” having 
been given in Italian) drew those who 
know a good thing when they hear it, 
and Signor Sammarco, though handi- 
capped by a Gilda who scarcely 
realised one’s ideals, sang Rigoletto 
with the vocal excellence and dramatic 
intensity which have made his im- 
personation almost a famous one. M. 
Marcoux again was a _ picturesque 
Il Re in“ Aida”; and though Signor 


Ts: Season has been a successful 
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Bassi, who made his London début 
in “I Pagliacci,” failed to improve 
upon the performances of his prede- 
cessors, he at least is a useful addition 
to the tenor ranks. Amongst others 
who appeared were Signor Seandiani 
—who sang Silvio’s effective- strains 
with the care which comes of intelli- 
gent study, M. Crabbé—the fortunate 
possessor of a well-developed voice of 
fine, resonant quality, Signor Carpi— 
whose mezza voce 
is an agreeable fea- 
ture of his singing, 
and Signor Zucchi 
—whose Spoletta is 
a particularly clever 
character study. 
Several of the Ger- 
man singers were 
also _ successful— 
unexpectedly suc- 
cessful! One 
generally fights shy 
of the vocal pro- 
ducts of the 
Fatherland, but it 
‘must be confessed 
that in Fraulein 
Hempel we have a 
coloratura singer of 
the first rank; 
while her voice is 
of the delightful 


quality that is all- too rarely met 


with in these degenerate days. 
Fraulein Fiebiger also was a most 
welcome acquisition, for she sang 
the réle of Anne Page in a highly 
desirable manner, rising to unex- 
pected heights in the duet with 
Fenton and in the air of the fourth 
act. Mention also may be made of 
Herr Jérn—whose voice is by far the 
0° 
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M. MARCOUX. 


best that the German contingent can 
furnish. Herr Zador gave a particu- 
larly good account of himself in 
** Hansel und Gretel,”’ and as Ford in 
‘Die llustigen Wieber von Windsor,” 
his singing was both un-German and 
excellent. The English and American 
singers included Mr. Whitehill—who 
did much towards minimising the 
dulness of the ‘“ Ring,” Mr. 
Putnam Griswold—whose 
round, sympathetic voice is 
used in the manner which 
distinguishes the -singer from 
the shouter, Mr. Frederick 
Austir—who shows commend- 
able dramatic instinct, 
Madame Agnes Nicholls—an 
artist of ability, and a few 
others—ircluding Miss Glee- 
son White (who was promoted 
to singing Venus) and several 
who are unlikely to rise to 
eminence. 

The long-promised revival 
of “La Gioconda” duly took 
place, and the performance 
was, on the*whole, a good one, 
while the opera was mounted 


in a manner which can only 
be described as_ superb. 
Signor Sammarco sang the 
exacting véle of Barnaba with 
all the beauty of tone to 
which he has accustomed us, 
and the successful way in 
which he overcame the 
difficulties of the ¢essttura in 
the soliloquy (the greater part 
of which, alas! was cut after 
the first performance) speaks 
volumes: for the skill with 
which he uses his upper 
notes. The highly dramatic 
Gioconda of Mdlle. Destinn 
ranks with her Aida and 
Butterfly—being distin- 
guished for the traits which 
characterise her singing ; 
Signor Bassi was an Enzo of 
the curate’s egg variety ; M. Journet’s 
Badoero showed his sonorous voice to 
exceptional advantage ; and Madame 
Edna Thornton sang La Cieca’s air 
in the manner beloved of the British 
matron. Madame Kirkby Lunn should 
not have been allowed to attempt 
Laura’s music. Indeed, it is a-thou- 
sand pities that this once admired 
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artist should insist 
upon over - taxing her 
vocal resources. She 
simply is a contralto 
with fairly good upper 
notes, and though a few 
years ago her voice 
could meet the de- 
mands imposed upon 
it,such parts as Laura 
and Amneris scarcely 
show her to advantage. 
Let her confine herself 
to genuine 
véles and alter the pro- 
duction of her lower 
notes — and she will 
give greater pleasure to 
her discriminating 
hearers. 


The recent Gramophone records of 
‘“*Ernani” suggest that the Covent 
Garden authorities might do worse 
than revive this opera. It contains all 


the material that makes 
for popularity ; it is re- 
plete with melody; and 
several of the numbers 
are sufficiently 
“catchy” to please 
those who insist upon 
tunefulness. The re- 
cords in question show 
M. Journet to consider- 
able advantage in the 
welcome “‘ Infelice o tu 
credevi,” and all give 
ample proof of the 
alluring quality of the 
music. Particularly 
satisfactory are those 
which enable one to 
hear Signor Battistini 
in the duet “ Lo ved- 
remo, 0 veglio audace,”’ 


contralto | 
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MADAME KIRKBY LUNN. 





MADAME DE VERE SAPIO 


who is a prominent member ot the Moody- 
Manners Opera Company, now at the 
Lyric Theatre. 
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the seductive air “‘ Vieni 
meco,” and the impres- 
sive “ OSommo Carlo” 
in which the singer in- 
terpolates an A flat of 
gorgeous quality. 
Indeed, in each of the 
Battistini records the 
great baritone employs 
the art of a bel canto 
in its highest form, 
and in a manner which 
leaves him unrivalled. 
It is difficult to im- 
agine “‘ Ernani” being 
anything but a success 


— provided that 
suitable artists are 
engaged for it. In the 


meantime, a set of 


“Ernani” records provides those who 
wish to make the acquaintance of the 
opera with an endless source of delight. 

Though the Covent Garden season is 


over, those who prefer to 
hear operain the verna- 
cular are uncommonly 
well provided for. Sport- 
ing Mr. Charles Manners 
has embarked on an 
eight weeks’ season at 
the Lyric Theatre, dur- 
ing which the popular 
“Madama _ Butterfly ” 
and “La Bohéme” are 
to be given. “‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ”—a 
fascinating work—also 
is in the repertoire, and 
“Aida” is promised 
shortly. As the late Mr. 
Clement Scott would 
have said—‘“‘ Hats off to 
the Moody-Manners 
Opera Company !” 
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AST year, while on a train run- 
ning from Liverpool to Ches- 


ter, I caught a glimpse of 


a picturesque town to the left 
of the line which reminded me some- 
what of that artistic-colony of western 
London, Bedford Park. On enquiry, 
I learnt that this newer effort towards 
ideal housing was Port Sunlight, a 
place of which I had often heard, but 


of whose whereabouts, up to that 
moment, I was ptofoundly ignorant. 
I had no notion it was so close to 
Liverpool, and resolved, next time I 
was in the neighbourhood, that this 
attractive Jooking town should be 
honoured by a visit from me. 

There are few subjects that have 
caused so many books, magazine 
and newspaper articles and pamphlets 
to be written as the proper housing of 
the working man. Everybody admits 
that the person who does useful labour 
deserves and should possess a com- 
fortable home; yet for all the talk 
and all the writing very little has yet 
been done to provide working people 


with even the bare’ necessities of 
healthful living. Here and _ there 
throughout the world a man has 
tried to improve the state of things, 
but these little patches of health and 
light and comfort do very little to 
leaven the lump. It is an interesting 
fact that where, here and there, a 
man makes an effort to better some 
particular spot’ on earth, spending 
thousands, or even hundreds of thou- 
sands of money which he might 
otherwise have kept in his own bank, 
he gets very little thanks for what 
he has done, and, indeed, often meets 
opposition and detraction. His mo- 
tives are impugned; he is called 
selfish and commercial, whereas if he 
merely buttoned up his purse and did 
nothing, his standing would be high 
in the community. He would then 
acquire the reputation of being a 
shrewd, common-sense man, and no 
poseur. 

There is a man in America who 
rejoices in the unromantic name of 
John H. Patterson. He was born in 
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the town of Dayton, Ohio, a place of 
over sixty thousand inhabitants, and 
to this town he was destined to add 
a most attractive annex. John pur- 


chased an ingenious machine that 
looked something like a typewriter, 


and acted something like Sherlock 
Holmes. He called it the National 
Cash Register. It’ was placed in 
shops where money passed over the 
counter, and the seller of the goods 
manipulated this cash register by 
pressing a button here and there, 
whereupon it rang a bell, shot up a 
card to show the amount the customer 
had expended, made a note in clear 
typescript of the transaction, and in- 
cidentally prevented any loose cash 
from finding its way into pockets 
where it did not belong. The machine 
became a great success, and gradually 
John H. Patterson rose in affluence 
until he was at the head of a two 
million pound company, with six 
thousand persons in his employ. 
For these six thousand he built a 
model city, which, compared with 
slummy Dayton, cursed with a cor- 
rupt city. council, saturated with 
bribery, theft and what-not, was as 
Paradise compared with the other 
place. Mr. Patterson supplied ex- 


cellent houses, clean streets, libraries, 
ciub-rooms, lecture halls, churches, 
and all the rest. He was opposed at 
every point by the citizens of Dayton. 
They baffled him whenever they 
could, denied him proper railway or 
street-car facilities, over-taxed him, 
and finally a strike was organised 
among his six thousand employees, 
and now I believe Mr. Patterson has 
moved, or is about to move, the works 
to some other part of the country. 
Yet if he had given bribes, had made 
no attempt to ameliorate the con- 
dition of his workmen, but had 
allowed them to live in any particular 
slum of the city they felt most 
attracted to, Mr. Patterson would 
probably be a richer man than he is, 
would have had nothing but praise 
from the newspapers, and in all re- 
spects would have been regarded as a 
model citizen, of whom Dayton might 
be proud. 

We live in a world of talkers and of 
writers, and perhaps it is but natural 
that such a world should place diffi- 
culties in the way of those who do 
not write much or talk much, but 
who act and get a thing done. I 
don’t suppose England ever produced 
a greater writer or a more interesting 
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talker than John Ruskin. His books 
are a delight to read ; he draws from 
the well of Engiish pure and unde- 
filed. He states his opinions with 
such convincing earnestness, with 
such lucid command of language, that 


it is no wonder our present Labour 
Party has adopted his little volume, 


“Unto This Last,” as a sort of 
political text-book. For a year or 
two I have been buying his complete 
works printed on hand-made paper 
at a guinea a volume, and goodness 
only knows when that contribution 
of mine will cease. Gradually my 
house is being filled up with huge 
Ruskin volumes, and I expect by-and- 
bye I shall have to camp out in the 
barn. It amazes me that a man who 
never dictated and who despised the 
typewriter, should in a lifetime, with 
a pen, have written so much. An 
author usually prides himself on the 
quality he does not possess, and noth- 
ing annoyed Ruskin more than to be 
called impractical. He made fre- 
quent brief excursions into practical 
life, but his efforts always ended in 
failure, and so far as I am aware he 
inaugurated nothing useful that is 
to-day a going concern. He orga- 
nised a street-sweeping brigade which 


was intended to show London the 
beauty of clean streets, but this 
project was speedily abandoned amid 
much laughter. He endeavoured to 
teach Oxford the art of road-making, 
a subject not included in the Univer- 
sity curriculum. He provided picks 
and shovels, and gave lessons in the 
breaking of stones, and they do say 
that Andrew Lang used to arrive on 
the job in a hansom cab, with his 
pick by his side, ready to do navvy’s 
work in faultless afternoon attire, 
which would have been considered 
the proper wear at the five o’clock 
tea-party of a professor’s wife. 

Mr. Ruskin launched the St. 
George’s Guild, an organization which 
was to prove as futile as the Fabians. 
Although land -was bestowed upon it 
here and there over the country, 
nothing ever came of its efforts. 
Ruskin could not even arouse public 
interest on its behalf, and although 
he contributed seven thousand pounds 
to its treasury, three years’ constant 
begging produced something less than 
two hundred pounds, and. that con- 
tributed by only twenty-four persons. 
It would have done Ruskin ever so 
much good if in his younger days he 
had been compelled, once or twice at 
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least, to earn the money with which 
to purchase a square meal, and to_be 
kept. without the square meal until 
he had earned the cash to buy it. 
His father, honestly dealing in honest 
sherry, and making an honest profit, 


left John Ruskin a hundred and fifty- 
seven thousand pounds, in addition 
to houses and land, all of which he 
frittered away with nothing to show 
for it, as he himself admitted, hu- 
morously, except a black silk um- 
brella. He started a tea-shop in 
Paddington, where pure tea was to 
be sold at the correct price ; but this 
in turn failed, in spite of its artistic 
signboard painted by Arthur Severn. 
The precepts and aspirations of the 
St. George’s Guild are the noblest 
to which the human soul can attain. 
Why, then, did its efforts amount 
practically to nothing? I may be 
totally wrong, of course, but the 
cause of failure seems to me to be 
this: Ruskin ignored the experience 
of his father. St. George’s Guild, 
although it comprised among its 
members certain business men, ig- 
nored as a body the experience of 
business men all the world over, and 
their experience is this: that if there 
is to be permanence in any under- 


taking, that undertaking must pay 
its own way, and not depend on 
charitable contributions. When you 
sell, you must sell at a profit, other- 
wise you are attempting to balance a 
pyramid on its apex, and not on its 
base. William Morris and Cecil 
Rhodes, each an idealist in his own 
way, knew the absolute necessity of 
accumulating money if anything big 
was to be done. Indeed, we may 
return to Ruskin himself for proof 
regarding the truth of this proposi- 
tion. In one instance. he himself in- 
sisted on what might be termed exor- 
bitant profits. In his “ Fors Clavi- 
gera,”’ he says that while he is willing 
to give his advice free, thereby 
differing somewhat from a solicitor, 
he refuses to sell printing and paper 
for less than an adequate recompense. 
His “Fors Clavigera”’ might have 
been sold at retail for a penny a 
number, and it would have produced 
a profit. Ruskin charged tenpence 
for it, and would allow no discount 
off to the newsagents. His reason 
for fixing that price was very humor- 
ous or very feminine. It seemed 
that the most beautiful coin he had 
ever seen was a Florentine soldi, 
whose value was tenpence, therefore 
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that was the price of the later num- 
bers of “‘ Fors Clavigera.””. His books 
were parted with at an enormous 
advance upon their cost, yet, never- 
theless, the fact that his works could 
be sold at a large profit founded an 


important publishing house in London, 
which is, perhaps, the one practical 
outcome of all Ruskin’s efforts. 
Among other things, the St.George’s 
Guild did was the establishment of a 
cloth factory at Laxey, on the Isle 


of Man. Ruskin’s money built a 
three-storied water-mill of stone, and 
perhaps Ruskin himself drew the de- 
sign of the building. Be that as it 
may, I think the Laxey mill is by all 
odds the ugliest structure that ever 
inartistic man placed upon the face 
of the earth; yet Ruskin eulogised 
beauty all his life, and probably knew 
more about artistic architecture than 
any man of his time. The Laxey 
valley is a spot of great loveliness, 
opening out to the eastern sea. It is 
desecrated by the works of a lead 
mine, which pollutes the waters of the 
crystal stream into a muddy drain ; 
nevertheless, even the careless com- 
mercialism of a lead mine cannot 
altogether destroy the charm of this 
romantic dell, and if the building of 


this mill had been placed in the hands 
of the most incompetent architect 
which Britain ever produced, he could 
not have built anything worse or 
anything uglier than the three-storied, 
conventional warehouse for which 
John Ruskin was responsible. 

From Liverpool there runs to Dou- 
glas, in the Isle of Man, an admirable 
fleet of swift and comfortable steam- 
ers, and being on the spot to view 
the results of modern architecture in 
Mr. Lever’s town, I felt myself tempt- 
ed to visit the Isle of Man and see 
Laxey mill, built by the author who 
has written more delightfully about 
beautiful architecture than any other 
scribe since the world began. I was 
also influenced by the tempting com- 
fort and celerity of the Isle of Man 
boats, which I had often seen, but 
had never yet been aboard. 

The Isle of Man proved to be an 
Elysium of delight, an _ earthly 
paradise, and I do not wonder at its 
popularity with those people who 
are fortunate enough to have seen 
it. One attains Laxey from Douglas 
by means of a marvellous electric 
railway that plunges down dale and 
tears up hill with all the verve and 
go of a switchback. The downward 
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plunge into Laxey valley makes 
a timid man hold his breath. 
Neither old nor new Laxey is 
interesting from an _ architectural 
point of view, but the structural 
blemish of the place is undoubtedly 
“The House that Jack built,” if one 


may speak so flippantly of John 


Ruskin. I am very fond of water- 
mills and expected to be more than 
usually interested in the one for which 
so great a man as Ruskin was respon- 
sible. It, however, proved a dis- 
appointment, for I could perceive no 
difference between it and the most 


conventional cloth factory in the most 
repulsive slum of the Midlands. I 
think the mill is now sincerely com- 
mercial, although the name of St. 
George is still used to designate it. 
Ruskin’s idea seems to have been to 
employ the workless old women of 
the neighbourhood, to produce an 
honest cloth from honest thread, to 
sell direct to consumers and eliminate 
the middle-man, whom Ruskin vir- 
tuously detested and refused to deal 
with, whether selling cloth or his own 
books. As the miller gave me the 
address of a middle-man who would 
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supply me with cloth, I imagine this 
feature has been abandoned. I also 


saw no old women employed there, 
and as for the product itself, I am 
sure it is honestly made of honest 
material, but no better, probably, 


than that turned out from hundreds 
of factories all over the country. The 
humble, necessary middle-man- has 
been admitted to a share in dealing 
with Ruskin’s cloth and Ruskin’s 
books, and this change in the master’s 
ideas doubtless has had much to do 
with the success of each industry. 


HALL FOR WOMEN, 


John Ruskin began to make cloth 
at Laxey four or five years before 
W. H. Lever began to make soap in 
the forbidding city of Warrington. 
Cloth is a necessity in this climate ; 
soap is a luxury in all climates. With 
four years’ start, with ample capital 
at his command, with the advantage 
of supplying an article which every 
man, woman and child must use, 
Ruskin should have beaten Lever 
hands down ; but Laxey mill is just 
what it was in *8r; the houses in 
which its workers live areas squalid 
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as they were then, while Lever, in- 
cidentally becoming a millionaire in 
the process, has created a city which 
is like a Utopian dream transformed 
into reality. 

It must not be supposed that I am 
attempting to disparage Ruskin, or 


that I underestimate his true value. 
It is not likely I should go on paying 
a guinea a volume for him, year in 
and year out, if I were not one of his 
most ardent admirers. Ruskin should 
never have deserted the ideal for the 
practical. His influence will probably 
be felt through all the future ages of 
the world, and perhaps this influence 
may so stimulate practical men that 
in course of time every manufacturing 
district will be a locality of health, 
beauty, and culture such as the 
garden city by the Mersey is to-day. 
It is quite probable that the nine- 
teenth century will owe most of its 
renown to the fact that it produced 
John Ruskin, and so now let us get 
into the model garden city of the 
world. 

I reached the spot by traversing a 
great part of Birkenhead, which 
strikes me as a somewhat depressing 
and dismal place. I saw there what 
I had never seen before in my life— 


small cottages with four front doors ; 
number one leading to the left-hand 
lower quarter, number two to: the 
upper left-hand corner, number three 
to the right-hand upper quarter, 
number four to the right-hand lower 
quarter of a building not large enough 
properly to house one family. These 
cottages had no front yards at all. 
As many buildings as possible were 
squeezed into as small a space as 
possible. Instead of a grass plot, 
the inhabitants stepped out on to 
a stone pavement. What room or 
breathing space there was to the 
back I had no means of learning, and 
these vile premises themselves answer 
in the negative Mr. Mallock’s cele- 
brated question, “Is _ life worth 
living ?” 

To walk from these hideous slums 
into the adjoining garden city was 
like passing from an inferno into the 
lands of the blest. Here are broad 
avenues, lined with trees, bordered by 
neatly trimmed lawns, as well kept as 
those of an Oxford college, and as 
for the houses, whether singly or in 
groups, they are a delight to look 
upon. The buildings are of infinite 
variety, and are composed practically 
of every material used in house- 
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construction ; stone, brick, terra-cotta, 
wood, plaster, half-timber work, and 
all that. There are about six hun- 
dred houses scattered along four miles 
of roadway, and, so far as I was able 
to tell, no two of the houses are alike. 
Mr. Lever has been well served by his 
architects, whoever they may have 
been, and doubtless he himself is a 
judge of what is good and beautiful 
in domestic English architecture of 
the olden type, for I did not discover 
even one cottage that would not have 
been an adornment to any neighbour- 
hood. 

The facilities furnished in this 
garden village for culture, education, 
entertainment, enjoyment, training in 
art or science, are almost too nume- 
rous to mention, and the inhabitants 
of the place seem to an outsider to 
be a cheerful, healthy, happy com- 
munity. A huge building, called 
Hulme Hall, furnishes a dining-room 
for more than fifteen hundred girls. 
Mrs. Lever was a Miss Hulme, and 
the great building is named in her 
honour, its form being that of an 
enormous capital H, the initial of the 
name, which is rather a pretty idea 
when you come to think of it. Glad- 
stone Hall was opened by that states- 


man, and-is the dining-hall for the 
men. The prices for well-cooked pro- 
visions of the best quality seem in- 
credibly cheap, and yet I was told 
that the sum received defrays the 
cost of food, cooking, and attendance. 
Meat and potatoes, hot-pot, or mutton 
is two pence. A penny buys a pint 
of soup and a slice of bread. Tea 
costs a halfpenny, and bread and 
butter costs a halfpenny. 

Christ Church is one of the hand- 
somest modern churches I have ever 
seen, built of red sandstone, and 
covered with a greyish stone. It will 
hold a congregation of a thousand. 
The two schools are large and noble 
buildings. There is a technical in- 
stitution, where practically every- 
thing is taught from surveying or 
carpentering to shorthand and type- 
writing, with modern languages 
wedged in between. Notwithstand- 
ing the numerous halls which exist 
here and there, there is one gigantic 
auditorium with seating accommo- 
dation for two thousand four hundred 
people. There is a club for men, with 
a bowling green ; there are cricket 
and football grounds; a great open-air 
swimming bath; a _ well-equipped 
gymnasium, so ingeniously arranged 
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that when the Mayor of Birkenhead 
put the key in the lock on opening it, 
all the doors of the building simul- 
taneously swung open, and the place 
was automatically lighted with elec- 
tricity. 

The material and spiritual welfare 
of the town is looked after by the 
Reverend F. Gamble-Walker, who, 


among his other duties, performs that 
of.being the chairman of a committee 


which -operates the public-house. 
When I meet with a good tavern, I 
always mention its name whenever I 
have the opportunity, because pro- 
ficient hostelries are not as plentiful 
as they might be. The Bridge Inn isa 





model public-house, and it is run on 
the method laid down by the Bishop 
of Chester and Earl Grey. I intended 
to spend but two hours in the garden 
city, but, succumbing to the charms 
of the ‘Bridge Inn, I prolonged’ my 
stay for two days. It is as comfort- 
able and well-equipped as a London 
club. Mr. Lever neither drinks nor 
smokes, and, being a strong advocate 
of temperance he naturally wished 
that neither liquor nor tobacco should 
be sold at the inn he built. However, 
public opinion in his town was against 
him. He put the matter to vote, 
and the result of the poll was 472 for 
a licensed house, and 120 against it, 
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so he gracefully gave way, and the 
Bridge Inn is now a fully-licensed 
house. The garden city is run with 
practically no restrictions. An in- 
habitant told me that there were two 
rules which had to be followed, but 
he had forgotten what they were. 


IDLER 


Mr. Lever disclaims all credit of 
being a philanthropist, and, indeed, 
denies that he is one. This garden 
city pays its way as an honest city or 
an honest man should do, and for 
that reason it is likely to endure, and 
is certainly worthy of imitation. 


The following letter was written thirteen years ago by the late equerry to H.M. the King, Sir 
Arthur Ellis, whose sudden death occurred during the recent Gala Performance at Covent. Garden 


Opera House. 


9 have orb. ded 
Wie Nowewher copy of] "D Alin” 
Une Farvrce  WMaloo- who 
Aeovries me I Ununlk Mm? 
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